














is- keenly relished by those whose appetites are normal. 
The rich, nut-like flavor delights the epicure and tempts 
the most fastidious. _ 
Tender juicy ham or crisp savory bacon are gen- 
uinely wholesome and nutritious—sustaining viands for 
every member of the family. 

Instead of merely asking for ham or bacon—say 
“Swift's Premiurn’— then see that “Swift's Pre- 
mium” is stamped on therind. If it is, you are 
getting the best. 

Order Swift’s Premium Ham or Bacon today, 
and try it on your own table. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A, 











“Marching 
Through Georgia.” 


‘be EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


represents not only the original sound-reprodu- 
cing idea invented by Mr. Edison, but it also 
represents every improvement Mr. Edison has 
been able to make in his original invention. 


It is an improvement that the Edison Phonograph uses a reproducing point of 
such hardness that it lasts for years and does away with the annoyance of contin- 
ually having to change needles. 

It is an improvement that the horn is constructed in such a way as to give the 
greatest clearness and volume of sound, without sacrificing the quality of the sound. 

It is an improvement that the Edison Phonograph and Edison Records can be 
bought so cheaply that they make good music possible to all. 


Did you ever try making your own Records? Write to us or ask your dealer about this. 


THE TWENTY-FOUR NEW RECORDS FOR JUNE 


are made up of some of the cleverest song records and some of the best instru- 
mental records that the well-known artists on the Edison staff 
have ever made for us. Hear them at any Edison store to-day. 
You’ll be sure to want some of them for your Phonograph. 

Ask your dealer or write to us for the new catalogue of Edison Phonographs, 
THE PHONOGRAM, describing each Record in detail; the SUPPLEMENTAL 
CATALOGUE, listing the new June Records, and the COMPLETE CATALOGUE, 
listing all E dison Records now in existence. Records in all foreign languages. 


OEdiven. NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 13 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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73 Million Dollars 


IN 


37 Weeks! 


Ordinary Life Insurance Issued. 


The New. Low Cost Policy 


The Prudential 


is the Greatest Triumph in Life Insurance! 


This is the Policy the 
People Want! 


After eight months of unparalleled success, read what 
our Enthusiastic Field Managers say. 





THESE ARE SELECTED FROM HUNDREDS OF LETTERS. 


‘It is our firm conviction after a 2 ogee 
experience, that the public demand is 
uaranteed contract such as issued by” The 
rudential.’ 


‘* The Policy sells—and it satisfies.’’ 


—W. F. Bache & Co., Boston, Mass. 
—jJames Perry, New York City. 


** Best Policy on the market.’’ —Frank Chester Mann, Boston, Mass. 
‘*1 am selling More Insurance, Better Insurance, 
for the same money than can be bought any- 
where else.’’ —A.R. Birchard, Springfield, Mass. 
**It meets all competition. The demand is con- 
stantly growing in favor of absolute guaran- 
tees rather than estimates and uncertainties.’’—J. S. Cranston, Boston, Mass. 


‘“*The Prudential agent is to-day invincible, and 
is envied by representatives of all companies.’’—R. J. Mix, New York City. 


‘*Our record for first two months of 1908 exceeds 
first six months of 1907. —L. C. Newman, Providence, R. I. 


** With such a Policy to sell, every Prudential agent 
should double his income.’ —Ray S. Cummings, Newark, N. J. 


‘* Vermont insuring public is hailing and praising 
New Prudential Policy as best on market.’’ —H.J. Daigle, Burlington, Vt. 
ee | fits present times and conditions as 
—F. B. Mason, Litchfield, Conn. 


““New Low Cost Prudential Policy is the standard. 
We represent the best. —O. O. Orr, Denver, Col. 
‘*Greatest strike Company ever made. Compe- 
tition eliminated.’’ —W. M. Lang, Manchester, N. H. 


** All the people need is a clear presentation 
of facts to lead them to buy the New 
Policy. Our business this year is 
better “than last two years.’”’ 





—R.S. Boyns, 


San Francisco, Cal. Annual Cost 


“Demand for ogre contract i at ote “a a 
** Agents of other Companies are up a “ee - A ay ; $14 96 
Sas, Hee ee 20 Pvunoat Like tats Age 25. 1677 

the story.’’ —H. H. Roth, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Age 30. 19.08 


**New Policy has met a omy demand. 
Good Insurance at low cost 


Age 35 . 22.10 
Age 40 . 26.09 


—H. A. Austin, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


** We have no competitors. The Prudential Age 45 . 31.47 


Age 50 . 38.83 
Age 55 . 48.98 


Policy is par excellence.’ —H. C. Elliott, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
**It enables a man to carry a large policy 
for a small premium. —John C. Wright, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
‘* New Low Cost Policy speaks for itself. A stipu- 
lated sum for k. stipulated commodity. No 
romise to pay,’ but a ‘guarantee to pay.’ 
o estimates oy saath but FACTS.’’ 








—A. C. Crowder, Jackson, Miss. 


**Growing demand for lowest price Life Insurance. 
Prudential representatives have a distinctive 


advantage over competitors.’’ —Henry Wertimer, Buffalo, N. Y. 





This is the Very Best Policy 


for the Man Without Life Insurance, 
and for the Man Who Needs More. 


SEND FOR 
SPECIMEN POLICY TO-DAY. 
State age, nearest birthday, and occupation. 
Write Dept. 38. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office : 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 
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*¢ AND you really expect to go 
A to Washington for Me- 
morial day ?’’ 

It was at the close of a 
modest ‘‘company’’ luncheon at 
Mrs. Laundell’s, where the 
sliced cold corned beef and 
tomato pickles and coffee had 
peen reénforced by little hot, puffy biscuits 
made by her young relative, Mary Sill, and of 
such delicious quality that their consumption 
had almost precluded the further enjoyment of 
the choeolate layer cake and the strawberry 
sweetmeats. 

Mrs. Burge, the speaker, a tall, black-clad 
woman, had risen with some difficulty from the 
chair in which she had been resting, and 
had followed the others up to Mrs. 
Laundell’s bedroom to get their hats. 

‘‘Yes, I’m going at last,’’ said Mrs. 

Laundell. As a widow, she had no 
husband to consult. ‘*Memorial day will 
be such an occasion this year, with the 
unveiling of the general’s monument,’’— 
the general was one Of renown,—‘‘and 
then our Senator promised my son Alex- 
ander that I should go with a delegation 
of the ladies from the state to meet the 
President the next day. Let me help 
you into your jacket, Mrs. Nash. Take 
care! We're a little too near the Presi- 
dent’s picture, aren’t we? I’ll step round 
this side, where we’ll have more room. 
I declare, when I look at his features, 
they have such a look of power—of 
course he needs it to manage the country, 
but it makes me feel quite scared at the 
idea of speaking to him. I hope I’ll say 
the right thing.’’ 

“Oh, you won’t get a chance to say 
anything,’’ announced Mrs. Burge. ‘* You 
just shake hands and pass on.’’ 

‘Well, I’ve put off the journey for so 
many years that I made up my mind if 
I didn’t go now I never should,’’ said 
Mrs. Laundell, brightly. ‘‘Let me get 
that rubber for you, Mrs. Nash; it’s 
under the bed. Of course I’ve always 
felt it a duty, on my son Alexander’s 
account, when every one of his ancestors 
has met a President of the United States 
as long as there has been a United 
States —’”” 

Something in Mrs. Burge’s eye cut her 
short. Mrs. Laundell’s ancestral advan- 
tages in this regard were a well-worn 
theme. Her progenitors stood in a little 
Hall of Fame,—in which her niche 
awaited her,—from the great-great-grand- 
father, to whom the august Washington 
himself had once said, ‘‘No, I thank 
you, sir,’’ when offered a glass of water, 
down through a succession of hand- 
shakings with Thomas Jefferson and 
Zachary Taylor and General Grant and 
President Arthur. 

She had been talking of it all even now 
at the luncheon-table, as she remembered 
guiltily, and hastened to retrieve herself. 

““Can’t you come along, too, Mrs. 
surge, as we planned once?’’ 

Mrs. Burge shook her head. 

“No, I’m afraid not. It isn’t the 
expense of the journey that keeps me —’’ She 
paused with deep impressiveness. ‘‘I haven’t 
the clothes. ’” 

“Oh, well, of course,’’ said Mrs. Laundell, 
in a tone that accepted the decision as final. 

She was used to having the people of her 
world refuse to do things because they could not, 
leave the house, or because they did not have 
the clothes. No such consideration ever weighed 
with Mrs. Laundell. She was always glad to 
anywhere when she had the chance, and she 
wore what she had, which was always some- 
thing neat and becoming and unnoticeable. Her 
Sinall, erect figure, her pretty, guileless, dark- 
browed, fresh-colored face, in its frame of deli- 
cately curling, prematurely white hair, gave a 
Sort of distinction to a plain garb. 

Her civil regret now over Mrs. Burge’s defec- 
tion was but a cloak for the exultant knowledge 
‘t she would have a ‘‘free foot’’ to do exactly 
she pleased when she reached Washington. 
‘irs. Laundell was deeply historical ; the past 
> ever present to her eyes, as it had come 
“own to her through tradition. She spoke of the 

ttle of the Brandywine as if it had happened 

t year, and the guns of Sumter might have 

med under her windows yesterday. 

he cherished obscure relics; a silhouette, a 

ken knee-buckle, a splinter from a prison 

p, and a tiny blackened edge of parchment 

t was all that remained of a grant of land 

n by a King of England to the first Laffey 


or 
i 
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Mrs. Laundell had been a Laffey—in America. | 
‘ Son’s wife had unwittingly used the parch- | 
vent to cover some pies she had made for 


















the man she loved, and keep 
them from burning in the 
hot oven. The deed was character- 
istic; whatever the Laffeys had 
possessed in a material way they had lost. 


splinters and twopenny portraits; 





THERE WAS HER BOY. 


divine ordering of our national life. Memorial 
day to Cecilia Laundell was not the thin strand 
of reminiscence it is to most of us, with here 
and there a half-forgotten grave marked with 
the crumbling stone of a past glory. The heroes 
of the French and Indian War and Valley 
Forge and Antietam marched past her doorway 
in imagination, with the two boys she had 
known who died in Cuba. 

She still spoke of the Father of his Country 
as men did in the first half of the last century, 
with the awed reverence used toward a being 
almost more than mortal in his benignant power 
—and a mantle similar, if less supernal, was 
wrapped round each succeeding President of 
the United States. 

And to think that she was actually to have 
the opportunity of meeting the President, and 
so at last take her place as a link in the heredi- 
tary chain! 

She was glad when the visitors had departed, 


and she could run up-stairs again to look in her | 


bureau drawer and count over for the fiftieth 
time the twenty-five dollars that was to pay for 
the journey to Washington and her sojourn 
there. Twice before she had painfully saved 
up that sum for the same purpose, and it 
had gone—it had simply had to go—for other 
things. 

This time she had made up her mind that 
nothing should take it from her. For all her 
unselfishness, there were certain rights and priv- 
ileges about which she was deeply tenacious. 

**O Mary!’’ she called, as she heard the girl’s 
steps outside. ‘‘Come in here! I’ve hardly 
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| something I’ve been wanting to ask you. 
Their only heirlooms were these chips and | you noticed anything different about Alexander 
yet they 
had kept a simple faith in men and in the 





HIS LOVING, ANXIOUS EYES MET HERS. 





that it should at least look 
different; to pull the curtains 
so that the lamplight or the 
sunset should be most effective 
when he entered ; to order their 
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Yay ~~, ~~ o— —s simple toilet with a view to 

SSS S5>> being pleasing to his sight. 
There was a pale blue ‘*best’’ 
had a moment to speak to| waist which Mary always wore when the 
you. Old Miss Walker has | weather was discouraging. Mrs. Laundell 





promised to come over here and | donned a little gold-fringed shawl that gave a 
stay while I’m gone. But there’s | delusive air of wealth. His unconscious ‘‘How 
Have | pleasant home does look !’’ flashed a triumphant 
| Satisfaction from eye to eye. 

lately ?”’ When you once saw Alexander, nothing that 

Mary nodded solemnly without answering as | was done for him seemed excessive. His woman- 
kind must be lacking indeed if they did 
not love him. It was not that he was 
handsome,—he was fairly good-looking, 
no more,—but in his brownness, his slim- 
ness, his straightness there was a beautiful 
young power. His eyes seemed to see 
nothing between him and the goal he 
would reach; his smile was the smile 
of one who through any discouragement 
joyed in living, and wanted you to joy in 
it, too. 

The smile seemed as bright as ever that 
night when he came home, yet the mother 
was not deceived by it. 

She went up-stairs after dinner and 
left him and Mary together while she sat 
once more by the bureau drawer, with 
the money in her hands for companion- 
ship—the little roll that was her passport 
into dreamland. 

Her gaze intimately sought the picture 
of the President, although it was rather 
an unresponsive confidant—the eyes, as 
is sometimes the wont of portraits sub- 
jected to unlimited reproduction, being at 
once vague and ferocious, and the set 
mouth sickly stern. 

**T’m in here, Mary !’’ she called to the 
girl, who after looking into the room was 
hastily going out again. ‘‘Did you find 
out what was on Alexander’s mind ?’’ 

Mary hesitated ; her pretty brown eyes 
looked large and troubled. 

‘*Yes, but he didn’t want me to tell 
you.”’ 

‘As if that made any difference!’’ 
Mrs. Laundell’s tone was righteously in- 
dignant. ‘‘ Shut the door. Now come 
over here and sit down by me. Well?’’ 

**Tt’s the regiment,’’ said Mary. 

‘*The regiment !’’ Mrs. Laundell bent 
her brows. 

The regiment was the crack organiza- 
tion of the great city, and Alexander’s 
belonging to it his one extravagance, 
although he had demonstrated with what 
modest economy the position could be 
maintained. 

The dinners and entertainments were 
not for him, but that he drilled in the 
famous armory and marched in the big 
parades was not only the pride of life 
to his mother and Mary; it cast a 
reflected glory on the whole neighbor- 
hood, sections of which took youngsters 
into town for the triumph of recognizing 
young Alexander in the ranks, and small 
she perched herself on the foot of the bed. She| boys had even fooved it for miles over the 
was a plump, round-faced girl of seventeen, | sidewalks to keep pace with their hero. 
with serious brown eyes and a capable air. ‘*What’s wrong there? He hasn’t done any- 
She was an orphan, living with Mrs. Laundell, | thing, has he?’’ 
who was aunt only by courtesy. ‘‘Aunt Cecilia! No, the regiment—that is, as 

‘*He didn’t seem to care for his dinner last | many of it as can—are going to Washington 
night,’’ continued the mother. | Friday evening to be present at the unveiling of 

‘*He ate it,’’ said Mary, evasively. | the general’s statue the next day. Alexander 

**Yes, but he didn’t seem interested in it. | thought at first that he might go,—the men get 
And this morning when he was getting up he | a reduction on everything,—until he found that 
didn’t whistle ‘Sing me to sleep’ once. He/| even then it would cost fifteen or twenty dollars. 
says he’s well, but I’m sure there’s something. | He might have managed it if he hadn’t bought 
I hope he isn’t going to lose his place. Perhaps | that new suit. He thought it would be fine to be 
you can find out what’s the matter.’’ | in Washington the same time you were, and with 

“Oh, yes, I’ll find out,’’ said Mary, com-| the regiment. He says’’—Mary’s voice trembled 
fortably. It was well known between them | —‘‘he never wanted to do anything so much in 
that the position of a mother sometimes inter- | his life. But he’s quite given it up now, and 
fered with confidences from Alexander if he | doesn’t mind a bit. He didn’t want to tell you 
fancied them to be of a disquieting nature. | for fear— He says he won’t take a penny 
Mary, however, was on his own level. from anybody.’’ 

**T hope you set away the rest of the luncheon **Oh, he’ll have plenty more chances to get 
nicely for him to-night. I didn’t eat any cake | off with the regiment,’’ said Mrs. Laundell, 
so that he should have plenty. And I thought} with unusual indifference. ‘‘ Perhaps we'd 
you might take a couple of those daffodils from better go down-stairs, Mary, or he’ll think 
the table and put them in his room.”’ | we’re talking about him.’’ 

“*T’ve already done it,’’ said Mary. It was | The little party was unusually gay that eve- 
seldom, indeed, that one had a thought about | ning, perhaps because no one felt so. When they 
Alexander that the other did not share. Every | parted for bed there was a tender compunction 
detail was ordered for his well-being, because|in Mary’s manner as she kissed the older 
he worked so hard—he had something to do| woman, and a defiant hardness in the other. 
with the weighing of ships’ cargoes, and stood Mary knew, as she herself had known with inde- 
out on a wharf all day. It seemed the least his | scribable bitterness at Mary’s first words, that 
womankind could do to give him a pleasant | the cup would be dashed from her lips for the 
home when he came back to it. third time. There had been that lurking under- 

It was an art to vary the plain little dinner so | knowledge, back of all her assertion, that she 
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would never go to Washington, never see the 
President, never have her dream fulfilled. 

All night long she lay there, sleepless, in re- 
bellion. Were the young to have everything? 
Yet it was a foregone conclusion that she would 
make Alexander take the money. It was useless 
to pretend to yourself that you could call your 
- soul your own when you were a mother. 

The paper the next evening was full of pic- 
tures of the regiment as it went to Washington 
in 1861, in the eighties, at the beginning of the 
century. Alexander said to her, proudly, 
‘*Whenever there’s an event of national impor- 
tance the regiment has to be on hand. Do 
you know what I heard yesterday? The Presi- 
dent himself told the colonel he hoped the regi- 
ment would be there.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you want te go?’’ asked his mother, 
in an odd voice. 

‘Oh, I couldn’t get off,’’ said Alexander, 
with an effect of jauntiness. ‘‘But you don’t 
know how glad I am that you’ll see it, mother, 
when it goes marching up Pennsylvania 
Avenue.’’ He had put his strong young arms 
round her, and bent to kiss her. ‘‘It 
will be better than being there myself. 
You’ ve got to cheer the regiment, you 
know, for my sake. I’ll be thinking 
of you all the time, and how much 
you’re enjoying it.’’ 

‘*Yes, dear,’’ said his mother, with 
a pang which no words of longing 
or complaint could have wrung from 
her. She knew too well the part he 
played—this bright acceptance of sac- 
rifice had been hers all her life. To 
have Alexander take it up for her 
was more than she could stand. 

When she came out of his room 
later, she bad had her way, although 
it had taken two solid hours and all 
the authority of a mother to get it. 
If the celebration at Washington was 
an affair of national importance, and 
the regiment had been bidden by the 
President, it was his duty to go. As 
for herself, she vowed with convin- 
cing earnestness that she no longer 
wished for the trip—and it was true. 
Desire had died from her in the 
fierceness of the conflict, and forever. 

‘*You can tell Miss Walker we 
won’t need her when you go out, 
Mary. And we can do quite well 
with what we have in the house and 
garden for a couple of days, as long 
as Alexander will be away,”’ she said 
to the girl the next morning. ‘‘And 
for goodness’ sake, Mary, don’t hang 
round me so!’’ 

Something in Mary’s manner, a 
dumb, caressing, grateful sympathy 
irritated her. Alexander was her son ; she could 
give up things for him if she wanted to with- 
out anybody’s thanking her. Mary need not 
act as if she owned him yet, although the 
mother could not help knowing that the time 
was coming when Mary would own him. 

Mrs. Laundell was willing, of course. She 
loved the two better than anything on earth, 
but it irritated her now. The young had every- 
thing. 

Yet she was sorry when she found that a 
church social, where Mary was to play the 
violin, would prevent the child going with her 
to see the regiment take the train for Wash- 
ington. She asked Mrs. Burge to accompany 
her, because Alexander did not like her to be 
out so late alone; but Mrs. Burge was due at 
the social also in the character of purveyor. 

‘*And, dear me, what’s nine o’clock, or ten, 
either, for that matter, at this season of the 
year? The crossings aren’t so bad at night as 
in the daytime, and it’s only a few blocks across 
from one station to the other,’’ she argued. 

The big terminal, as light as day, with its 
stone floors, its arched roof of glass and iron, 
and its long waiting lines of cars, was full of 
people when she reached it—trim and neat and 
bright-eyed, with her quaint little bonnet tied 
down over her curling white locks. People 
were coming and going ; there was a crowd that 
grew larger every moment, waiting, like herself, 
to see the regiment off. She felt so proud to be 
one with them, although she wished she had 
some one to talk to. The train was already in. 
Among the scraps of conversation in the press 
she heard a man beside her pointing it out to 
another. 

‘‘On that track—Number 3. Yes, my boy’s 
one of them. Couldn’t have that Memorial-day 
celebration without the regiment.’’ 

“‘What’s that beyond—on the next track? 
It seems to be a private car,’’ said his com- 
panion. 


Mrs. Laundell lost the reply in the clanging | 


bell of a locomotive, although she strained her 
ears for it. The next words she heard were, 
*‘Not generally known—kept out of the papers 
to-day. They’ll have it in to-morrow that he 
came on for a couple of hours on private busi- 
ness. Although it’s wonderful, when you think 
of it, with all the things that get into the papers, 
how much there is that is kept out of them. 
When I was down at Montauk — 


‘*The regiment! The regiment!’ A chorus 


of voices took up the ery and swelled it, as the 
crowd was pushed back, farther and farther 
back, to make room. 

Ah, there it came, tramp! tramp! tramp! 
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with the officers’ scabbards swinging. ‘Tramp! 
tramp! tramp!—the footsteps ringing clear on 
the stone pavement; it was almost here, it was 
abreast of the throng of fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters and sweethearts. There 
was her boy. His loving, anxious eyes met 
hers, and hers beamed radiant reassurance back 
to him. 

Oh, it was worth while to have him go. Not 
for worlds would she have had him stay behind 
when the regiment went. Her heart would 
go with him in all the happiness. 

She waited until the train had pulled out. 
Outside of the terminal, carriages and electric 
cabs were dashing up over the cobblestones that 
had become wet and slippery from a passing 
shower, and the electric lamps cast black 
shadows beyond their circles of light. 

Mrs. Laundell, for all her vaunted courage, 
was a timid woman when it came to crossing 
streets. She stood there now, in a protected 
corner in company with an apathetic Italian 
woman and three small children, all tied up in 
blue and purple and pink crocheted shawls. 
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“AND YOU HAVE DONE THIS—THESE’ FLOWERS—FOR 


MY SON!" 


She herself bobbed backward and forward un- 
certainly toward a possible opening among the 
vehicles—until — 

How did that child get there, almost under 
the feet of those galloping horses? Did no one 
see it but herself? There, he was running back, 
as the driver strove to rein in his pair, but only 
into the path of another carriage wheeling in. 

The thing was just as one caught breath, no 
more. But little Mrs. Laundell had dashed 
forward, stooped under and dragged the child 
out—the horse’s hoof had grazed her, knocking 
her bonnet to one side. She staggered, but she 
was safe with the child, whose mother, roused 
from her apathy, ran up to claim it volubly. 

As Mrs. Laundell regained her footing, the 
door of one of the carriages opened and two 
gentlemen stepped swiftly out, one of them 
asking anxiously : 

**Are you hurt?’’ 

*‘Oh, no,’’ said Mrs. Laundell, trying to 
smile, although she was trembling a little as 
she instinctively tried to straighten her bonnet. 

‘*T’d like to have the honor of shaking hands 
with you,’’ said the same speaker, extending a 
hand, the pressure of which conveyed both 
warmth and support. ‘‘May I ask if you have 
any children, madam ?’’ 

“IT have one son—a dearer never lived,’’ 
began Mrs. Laundell, in a glow. 

‘*Tell him for me that he should be very 
proud of his brave mother,’’ said the stranger, 
quickly. People were beginning to stop and 
look curiously. All of a sudden what was it 
that made him seem not strange at all, but, 
instead, strangely familiar? Those eyes, that 
were looking down at her, although the expres- 
sion was different—that mouth — 

The taller gentleman, who with a group stood 
at one side, nodded smiling acquiescence in re- 
sponse to her startled, questioning gaze. 

**Yes, it’s the President,’’ he said. 

“Oh!’ breathed Mrs. Laundell, softly, her 
brown eyes turned again to those of her friend 
with a wonderful depth of reverence and trust 
and solemnity in them, as if in touching the 
hand that still held hers she touched also that 
which was linked with all the greatness, all 
the struggle, all the glory—yes, and the martyr- 
dom of the past. But she only said in a low 
voice, ‘‘God bless and keep you forever !’’ 

He answered as solemnly, ‘‘Amen! I thank 
you from my heart, madam,’’ as he took off his 
hat, and then was gone, hurried through the big 
doors from the observation of a collecting throng. 


‘Oh, yes, it was the President, sure enough. 


I am going to write down every word he said 














as soon as I get up-stairs, so that Alexander 
can preserve it.’’ 

Mrs. Laundell, with her bonnet off and a 
becoming flush on her soft cheeks, was sitting 
in an armchair at home with her feet on a foot- 
stool, while Mary hung over her, and Mrs. 
Burge sat upright on a chair opposite, staring 
at the heroine. 

**It’s too bad you and Mary couldn’t come 
with me. I’d like you to have met him,’’ said 
Mrs. Laundell. ‘‘He’s so different when you 






















know him from the way he is in his picture. 
I hardly know how to express it, but he seems 
so natural. 1’d as lief ask him to luncheon, 
just as I’d ask anybody, to eat some of Mary’s 
biscuits, if I had the chance.’’ 

**O Aunt Cecilia !’’ cried Mary, overwhelmed. 

‘‘Mary Sill, your biscuits are good enough 
even for the President,’’ said Mrs. Laundell. 
Her place in the Hall of Fame was assured. 
She had so much that she could afford to be 
generous to the young. 
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BY WINIFRE 


ITH us in the 

South, Memorial 

day is an even 
more pathetic anniversary 
than in the North. Owing 
to difference of latitude and 
climate, too, it is observed, 
in most of the states, earlier | 
in the spring. In Georgia | 
it is observed on April 26th, 
instead of May 30th. 

In the North the holiday 
arose from the patriotic ex- 
ertions of General Logan ; 
but in the South the ob- 
servance of the day was 
originally due to the per- 
sonal efforts of a Mrs. 
Williams of Columbus, 
Georgia, and began earlier. 

With us, however, little 
effort or persuasion was 
required to initiate the holi- 
day. In many of our small 
towns and villages the cus- 
tom of bearing flowers to 
the graves of our dead 
soldiers began spontane- 
ously. 

I remember that in the 
first years after the war we 
were accustomed on that 
day to drive to the cemetery 
in our old family carry- 
all, loaded with wreaths of 
eedar and glossy magno- 
lia leaves, made on long, 
pliant willow branches; 
piled, too, with sprays of 
dogwood and bushels of 
wild purple pansies and 
dog-tooth violets from the 
valley of the Oostanaula, and crab-apple- and 
peach-blossoms from the fields. 

The old carryall was an arbor of fragrance, 
all its old ribs and worn wheels hidden in pink 
and white blossoms. 

Yet however heavily we went loaded to the 
cemetery, we never had flowers enough for all 
the graves, there were so many of them. A\l- 
ways there would be found one more grave, in 
some far corner, still bare of floral tributes; 
and my father, himself a lame veteran of Lee’s 
army, would call to us to fetch another armful. 
If we said there were no more, he always bade 
us divide those on the other graves and make 
up what seemed an equal ‘‘honor’’ for the neg- 
lected one. 

There was one grave, however,—not in the 
cemetery, but down under the magnolias by 
the fence, in the extreme corner of our grounds 
at Springbank,—which for many years no one 
of us even dreamed of decorating with flowers. 

In truth, we children never went near the 
spot. Only in low, awed tones or whispers did 
we ever speak of it—‘‘the Yankee’s grave!’’ 
For in all those sad old days, after Sherman’s 
devastating march through Georgia, the name 
Yankee was to us something far more terrible 
than that of Indian; it was the synonym for 
desolation and grief. 

In my own childish thoughts, too, the word 
was even more dreadful. On the day before 
the battle at Woodlands, four miles from Spring- 
bank, a troop of Northern cavalry had halted 
at our place to water their horses, and several 
troopers came into the house. My mother put 
us children in the parlor and hastily locked the 
door; but the windows stood open wide, and 
with childish curiosity I had toddled forward 
and stood under the high sash, watching the 
horses. One of the cavalrymen crossed the 
piazza, and before I could run away, he caught 
me up and kissed me! To this day I seem to 
hear his words, ‘‘You little dear! You are 
the very image of my little sister Rosy !’’ 

For years afterward, whenever my brothers 
or younger sister Josephine wished especially 
to humiliate or plague me, they would point 
the finger of scorn and cry, ‘‘A Yankee kissed 
you! A Yankee kissed you!’’ 

It may possibly have been the same young 
trooper, although that is unlikely, whom, after 
the skirmish and battle across the fields, our old 
house servant, Uncle Joe, found near the fence 
down by the magnolias, shot through the lungs, 
mortally wounded and unconscious. 

As I was but three at the time, I retain, of 
course, but a confused recollection of the fight, 
the shouting and yelling outside, the burning 
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barns, the awful sounds 
of the firing and the 
well-nigh frantic fears of 
my mother for our safety. 

Kelley’s brigade of Mississippians was formed 
across the road and across our plantation; the 
enemy was repulsed, and fell back to Wood- 
lands, leaving a number of their dead and 
wounded. But these were all taken away that 
night except this cavalryman, who was over- 
looked, and whom our old colored man found 
down there by the fence the following evening. 
He died during the night, and Uncle Joe 
brought to my mother a silver watch with the 
initials ‘‘J. W.’’ in the back of the hunting- 
case, and a small seal ring engraved with a 
coronet and two crossed spears. 

All the men of our household, as well as our 
neighbors, were with the Southern arimy. 
There was no one to call upon; we were even 
in straits for food. Nor was there a horse or a 
mule or a cart left us. Down there by the 
fence, under the magnolias, Uncle Joe buried 
the body. And that, in brief, was the story of 
the Yankee’s grave. - 

During all those first years following the war 
—so embittered and terrible were all its mem- 
ories—that mound down by the magnolias was 
a spot shunned by us all. 

But time mercifully and divinely softens even 
embittered memories such as ours. I think it 
was on the day before Memorial day, 1875, that 
as we prepared our floral tributes for the ceme- 
tery, my mother stole quietly away from the 
group on the piazza, and taking a handful of 
blossoms, bent her steps to that solitary little 
mound under the magnolias. 

In wonder our eyes followed her, and when 
she returned, Josephine exclaimed : 

‘*Why, mother, where have you been ?’’ 

*‘Let us hope, children, that somewhere in 
the North kindly hearts are duing the same for 
our own nameless graves there—for your Uncle 
Pinckney and Cousin Will Gresham,’’ she re- 
plied, gently. 

We were too much surprised to answer. 

Afterward, no Memorial day was allowed tw 
pass that some one of us did not rake off that 
little mound and freshen it with a few flowers. 

So the years passed till 1883. That we should 
ever know anything further concerning this 
lonely little grave under the magnolias seemed 
improbable. It was merely one of so many 
thousands of nameless graves, South and North. 

That spring of 1883, as it chanced, my sister 
and I were at home from Savannah. My 
widowed Aunt Lena, too, from Atlanta, was 
visiting us. 

It was: the evening of April 28th, two days 
after our Memorial day, when all save the 
bouquets in jars and glasses had withered on 
the graves. 

The afternoon had been very warm. We 
were sitting out in the piazza, to enjoy the 
approaching coolness of evening and hear the 
mocking-birds and whippoorwills. 

Presently there came to our ears the rattle of 
an approaching vehicle ; and slowly the decrepit 
old carriage at the railroad-station, which served 
arriving travellers, came toiling to our gate. 

‘*Who can our visitor possibly be?’’ was the 
thought in all our minds, for living friends 
were now few. 

A lady in mourning stepped down, with an 
air of uncertainty, and came up the walk. 
With hospitable intent, my mother descende:! 
the steps to meet her. 

“Ts this the home of Mrs. Leigh?’’ the 
stranger asked. 

“T am Mrs. Leigh,’?’ my mother replied 
‘*Will you come in?”’ 

“T am Mrs. Warrenton from—from Nev 
England,’’ the stranger said. ‘‘I fear I ma 
not be welcome. My motive for coming to yo! 
is a strange, sad one.’”’? She paused, with 
little catch in her voice. 

‘*You are very welcome,’’ my mother replied. 
gravely. Josephine set out a comfortable chair. 

The stranger seated herself, and after « 
pause, spoke again: 

“TI do indeed hope that the question I ai 
obliged to ask will stir no unpleasant memori:- 
of a past which we who have suffered desire ‘ 
all things to forget. My brother and my sv 
both fell in the terrible war.’’ She’ glance! 
pathetically at my mother’s face. ‘‘They wer 





!of course, on the Northern side,’’ she adde« 


‘*My brother was killed at Antietam; but 
son was with Sherman’s army, and was final! 
reported missing—and that is all I have ev: 

















been able to learn.’’ Mrs. Warrenton paused 
again, to check fast-coming tears. 

“I know positively that he was alive at 
Dalton,’’ she continued. ‘After that I can 
learn nothing. But a mother’s heart craves 
more; and still in the hope of learning some- 
thing as to his fate, I have journeyed South on 
this sad quest. At the house of a family near 
Kingston they told me of the unidentified grave 
of a Federal soldier on your estate. 

‘*T have been to so many unidentified graves,’’ 
the poor mother added, ‘‘that hope has nearly 
failed me. But tell me, have you, had you, 
any clue, or were there any circumstances that 
would—aid me to know ?”’ 

My mother, greatly touched, could hardly 
summon heart to tell her; but Aunt Lena inter- 
posed. ‘‘Have you reason to think that your son 
carried a plain silver watch, marked inside the 
case with the initials J. W. ?”’ she asked. 

‘Yes, yes!’ cried our visitor, eagerly. ‘‘The 
school watch I gave him on his sixteenth birth- 
day! Those were his initialsk—Jerome War- 
renton.”’ 

In our growing excitement we were now all 
on our feet, gathering about her. 

‘*And did he wear on his little finger a signet 
ring, with a coronet and crossed spears?’’ my 
aunt asked, quickly. 

“Oh, it was he! It was he!’’ Mrs. Warren- 
ton cried aloud. ‘‘That is the crest of my own 
family,’’ sheexplained. ‘‘O my poorboy! My 
poor boy! And have you the watch and the 
ring? And his grave—is it far to go?’’ 

Too much affected to reply, my mother rose 
silently and brought forth those sad mementoes 
of the terrible past; and then we turned away 
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of strangers. 
A little later, just as the sun was setting, my 


instinctively from a grief too sacred for the eyes | 


return to her port of registry. 
sells her fish at Padstow or Bristol, for matters 


are not arranged as at Hull or Grimsby, and 


Tt 


Meanwhile she | 
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cleat on either side of the 
necessary. 
But our trawl has been at work for nearly 


boat, as may be 


sister and I led the way to the little mound | each boat must find not only her own trawling- | three hours, and the word is given to let run 


under the magnolias, my mother holding our 
visitor’s hand. Nor had the bouquets of pansies, 
placed there two days before, as yet wholly 
withered. It was when, through 
her tears, her eyes fell on these 
flowers that the last traces of 
Mrs. Warrenton’s reserve van- 
ished. 

**And you have done this— 
these flowers—for my son! For 
my poor dead boy!’’ she cried 
impulsively, and threw her arms 
about my mother’s neck. 

In truth, a common sorrow 
makes sisters of us all; and it 
was thus, at last, that ‘‘ the 
Yankee’s grave’’ was identified. 

Mrs. Warrenton remained with 
us for nearly a fortnight, and at 
the end of her visit changed her first intention 
of having her son’s remains removed and re- 
interred in the North. 

“Tf I were to do that, dear friends,’’ she said 
to us, ‘‘I should feel that I was breaking this 
dear new bond of friendship which, born of a 
common sorrow, has grown up between us. 
Here, where heaven moved your hearts to lay 
flowers on his grave—here let him rest; and I, 
if you will permit me, shall come to his grave.’’ 

And every spring, since that first sad pilgrim- 
age to us, Mrs. Warrenton journeys southward 
to pass a few weeks at Springbank, and be near 
the grave of her son on Memorial day. 


HOMEWARD BOUND 








HE- ‘WEST: ‘COUNTRY - FISHERMEN 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


There is a gray old haven by 
the sea, 

That stretches granite arms and lifts 
a light 


To shield small ships by day, and guide 
by night 
From the wild Channel’s wroth and sudden might, 
And riotous mad glee. 

UT on a summer day, while the green 
B water purrs along marble cliffs and hangs 

a dainty necklace of foam upon the 
shoulders of each rock, the vision of storm 
is far absent, and it seems a joyous thing to 
dance in a stout boat under the sunshine and 
drift gently seaward to the song of the gulls. 
Primal peace dreams here for the moment; our 
boats steal out, the great red sails bosom to the 
breeze, the sea laps and chuckles at each stem; 
one fisherman steers ; others loll easily amidships 
and wave or shout a jest to friends upon the 
quay. 

So they glide from our ken, and unless we 
join them at their coming toil, our image of a 
fisherman’s life must ever remain a picture un- 
finished, an ideal painted in the colors of summer 
sunset. 

But there is another side, and even if our 
West Coast trawlers have not to face all the 
dangers of the Dogger or the Great Banks, the 
English Channel is terrible enough, as the widow 
and the fatherless can testify. 

Observe that guernsey-clad figure, sitting idly 
in the warmest nook of the harbor wall, not far 
from the grotesque statue of William of Orange, 
who landed here on November 5, 1688, and 
hence departed on his history-making march to 
England’s capital. For we are at Brixham, a 
West Country fishing center, which ranks as 
fifth in importance of all those round our coast, 
and the man before us is a typical Brixham 
trawl hand. 


If the Watcher Sounded His Horn. 


(- this sultry afternoon in late July he sits at 

his ease and idly converses with his fellows ; 
but he is idle perforce, and only because neither 
work nor wages is possible for him—unless, 
indeed, he should have the good fortune to meet 
with some visitor desirous of rowing upon the 
smooth waters of the harbor, or 
wishful to catch dabs on the nearest 
sandy bottom. 

Let but the paid watcher on the 
“liffs above sound his horn, signi- 
fying to all that there is a school of 
‘nackerel in the bay, and you would 
see a mighty change! 

To-day, however, it is quite hope- 

S88; there is not a breath of air 
stirring, no gentle breeze to waft his 
little vessel out to sea, or to enable 
her to drag her trawl, even were she 
‘on the ground.’”? So she, also, must remain 
inactive, and surrounded by fifty or sixty similar 
craft, pull lazily at her anchor while she lops! 

‘ops! on the tiny wavelets which look like silver 
lace as they break against her black sides. 

The man has been off in his rowing-boat at 
laybreak this morning, visiting and rebaiting 
his crab-pots, of which he owns perhaps a 
lozen, moored at rocky points along the coast, 
and he will haul these pots again to-night, for 
should this spell of calm continue, such money 
48 May thus be earned will be all that he and 
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I, his can depend upon. He | 

earns no regular wages, but | 
takes only a share of the profits of 
the boat upon which he works. 


paratory to returning to his home, and we note 
that he is a fine, strapping fellow, probably a 
trifle below average height, but broad-shoul- 
dered, and possessed of huge, muscular hands 
and arms—such hands and arms as are needed to 
handle a heavy net loaded with fish. He inclines 
somewhat to stoutness, perhaps, for he gets little 
exercise ashore, and the brown-yellow of his 
cheek and the ruddy skin covering his muscular 
neck clearly tell the story of many months 
spent at sea in every possible kind of wind and 
weather. His hair is closely cropped and he is 
clean-shaven, while as he mounts the steep and 
narrow street before us, we notice the nautical 
roll in his gait. 

The fisherman’s garments are of the coarsest 
and oldest, for his trade is a bad one for clothes, 
and his costume varies little. He wears a blue 
knitted guernsey and frock of brown dungaree, 
thick woolen trousers and enormous sea boots— 
so thoroughly saturated with tallow that no 
drop of water can possibly reach the worsted 
stockings within. 

Let us follow the man to his home, and study 
for a moment the atmosphere in which he lives 
when ashore; then we will go to sea together 
and watch him at his work. 

As we mount the hill we note that little 
houses tower up, tier on tier, and where the 
evening light broods upon them it brightens 
the smoke-wreaths and weaves loveliness into 
the medley of blue roofs. Hidden behind the 
silent harbor lie the dwellings of those who toil 
upon the sea; and far away, under oncoming 
night, each of the fishermen holds within his 
heart the picture of a hearth. Like enough 
there is a wife beside it, with hungry children at 
supper, and a great loaf vanishing magically. 

These fisherfolk marry full young, each 
desirous to possess his own home, great as the 
anxieties connected therewith must often be. 
They are a religious and God-fearing sort of 
men, and few ever go to sea on the Sabbath. 

But now to business. 





ON THE SHORE. 


Monday morning, and a strong wind blows | wind and tide; 


from the southeast ; the harbor is full of moving 
craft, and one after another they hoist sail and 
make for the open sea. As to the ground to be 
fished, that is a matter for the experience and 
knowledge of each respective skipper to decide, 
and as opinions differ, the fleet soon breaks up 
and scatters in every direction. 

It is by no means unusual for a boat to round 
the Land’s End and fish off the North Devon 
shore, should the Channel be fishing badly, and 
several weeks will often elapse before she will 
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tied 


Presently the tisherman rises, pre- | 


It is four o’clock on | 


ground, but her own market as well. 

The essential knowledge of landmarks pos- 
| sessed by some of these skippers is amazing. 
It is also vital to success, for the 
great trawl needs most careful 
handling. Let our captain make 
a mistake as to his position and 
drag over a rock,—not necessarily 
a big one, either,—and as likely 
as not twenty pounds’ worth of 
damage will be done in two min- 
utes. But twenty pounds takes a 
lot of earning at Brixham, and 
any error of this sort brings dark- 
ness and concern to many spirits. 

We stand together on the deck of 
the Saucy Susan and the land lies 
a couple of miles away. Take your 


glass—our captain will not need one | 


—and note that church steeple showing between 
the two hills on our quarter; then look astern, 
and you will find a tall fir-tree just rising clear 
of the high land behind it. 


Between Steeple and Tree. 


S long as these cross-bearings are kept true, we 
may trawl in safety, for years of experience 
have taught the fishermen that no rock impedes 
the sandy bottom ; but once let the church spire 
disappear behind either hill, or the tall tree show 
either too far clear of the high land or be covered 
by it, and we shall be on the rough ground, and 
our gear in immediate jeopardy. 

That is but an example, and a well-versed 
skipper will have such guides all along the 
coast, for his memory is as swift, retentive and 
exact as a Mississippi pilot’s. 

The size of the trawl varies with the tonnage, 
|or, more strictly speaking, pulling power, of 
| the boat to which it belongs; but in a typical 
| Brixham trawler the boom which serves to keep 
the entrance to the net open will measure some- 
| where about twenty feet in length and from six 
to eight inches in diameter, tapering somewhat 
| at each end. 

To each extremity of this spar is fitted a 
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runner of iron, somewhat triangular in shape; 
a thin bar, also of iron, extends along its entire 
length, and serves as an attachment for the 
upper side of the opening of the net; while the 
side that hangs free and sweeps the bed of 
the ocean is made fast to a heavy rope, often 
fortified with rings of metal. The mesh gets 
finer as the ‘‘purse’’ is approached, and the 
whole contrivance is fashioned in the strongest 
possible manner, for it must stand rough usage. 
| The boom is triced along the side of the little 
vessel as she proceeds to sea, 
directly the word is given to ‘‘let 
go the trawl,’’ it is cast off fore 
and aft, and sinking to the bottom, 
sweeps the sea-floor. 

Considerable knowledge and skill 
are required in order to adjust the 
gear aright and to decide if it will 
be well to reduce or make more sail 
when the trawl is at its work, for 
it is necessary that the boat should 
travel at a uniform pace, whatever 
may chance to be the state of 





boom will pass over the bottom in a series of | 


evade it. 

A trawl-net is secured to the vessel by two 
ropes, one—that which does nearly all the pull- 
ing—being made fast to a strong bollard amid- 





most advantageous angle, and is secured to a 








but | 


should this be exceeded, the | 


jumps, and do very little in the way of secur- | 
ing fish; while if we go too slowly, the fish | 
will be warned of the approach of the net and | thousand pounds each year, 
| receives but a small portion of this sum, for 





ships, while the other, known technically as | less manner to form bait for the pots, because 
the ‘‘bridle,’’ serves to trim the boom to the | there is no market on the spot for such dainties 
|as these, and they will not keep; 


| the foresail and hoist. Then follows an anxious 
time for the hands, an interesting and exciting 
moment for the chance onlooker. The hauling- 
line is thrown off the bitts and taken to the 
barrel of the windlass, all hands man the hand- 
| spikes, and the great bag-net is slowly recovered. 
Many of the newer boats have steam-power to 
do this work, and much labor and time are thus 
| Saved. 


What the Traw! Brings In. 


AT last the opening of the net is alongside, 
and what a tangled mass of every shade of 
green and brown is here! First, perhaps, we 
shall note a lovely spray of Delisseria san- 
guinea, red as blood and finely formed as the 
most perfect fern; next we see a tangled heap 
of the crisp, round leaves of Pavonia, all matted 
together and smothered in endless masses of 
Laminaria and Ulva latissima. These flowers 
'of the sea are beautiful to us, but they only 
mean extra work for the fishers, and the mass 
of weed is quickly tossed back whence it came. 

There is always some excitement in overhaul- 
ing the contents of a trawl-net, even among 
those well used to such experiences, for the 
possibilities are infinite, and the most unex- 
pected, curious or terrible matters may be often 
brought to light. 

Some hundredweight of seaweed we first 
dump over the side, and then we get a chance 
to see what living creatures we have secured. 

Our biggest fish, by far, is a thornback, the 
best and most salable variety of skate, which 
evidently weighs a good hundred pounds, and 
whose ‘‘ wings’’ will fetch quite five shillings in 
the market, while the rest of him will make 
excellent bait for the crab-pots. He is hauled 
out of the way, the fishermen taking care to 
avoid his shark-like jaws, for the monster would 
nip off a finger or toe as clean as if it had been 
severed with a hatchet. 

Our next find is highly satisfactory, for we 
have come upon two heavy turbot, about ten 
pounds each, and six or eight pairs of two- 
pound soles. The faces of the men brighten up 
considerably, and their smiles develop into 
grins as several large brill, many slip soles, 
and a stone weight of dabs are carefully 
stowed away in the boxes, ready to le 
put ashore when opportunity shall serve. 

But we have not exhausted the possibili- 
ties as yet. There is still some seaweed 
to be looked over, and here we find a fair- 
sized lobster and a couple of crabs, crea- 
tures which sometimes desert their usual 
haunts among the rocks and wander afield 
over the submarine sands in search of food. 
These are all the edible fish to-day, but 
the men carefully put aside all the squid 
they can find,—the Loligo vulgaris,—an 
ugly fellow enough, but perhaps the best 
hook bait we have, and worth not a little 
to such boats as carry ‘‘bolter’’ or ‘‘trot’’ 
lines. 

These bolters may be anything up to 
five hundred yards in length. They consist 
of a thin rope, to which are attached short 
lengths of fishing-line, each about six feet 
long and carrying hooks of various sizes. 
When sufficient bait is on hand,—and a 
great deal is required, —the bolter is baited 
and set. A small anchor, or heavy piece 
of iron, secures one end to the bottom, 
while the other extremity is made fast to 
a floating keg. The line thus extends from 
the surface to the bottom of the sea in a 
long, gentle slope. 

Such a line as this is usually set overnight 
land hauled at daybreak; but unless there 
happen to be cod about, which is only likely to 
be the case in the fall of the year, the catches 
are not very satisfactory as a rule, and conger- 
eels alone can be counted on with certainty. 

The trawl is dropped again, and we leave our 
friend, the Brixham trawler, to his fishing. 
His great brown sails swell above bim; the 
tow-rope hums steadily over the counter at his 
side; a savor of steak and onions, which will 
presently furnish his dinner, gently steals to 
his nostrils from the tiny galley forward. 











On the Way to Cornwall. 


E may ignore Plymouth in this sketch, for 

although the fishing industry here is con 
siderable, it differs hardly at all in method 
and detail from the trade as practised at Brix- 
ham and other trawling centers. Proceeding to 
Cornwall, however, we shall find fresh matters 
of interest; and on the way we may glance at 
the scores of little fishing villages scattered at 
| frequent intervals along our coasts. Collectively 
these do a considerable trade, and in the course 
of a season tons of crabs, lobsters and crawfish 
are yielded by their little bays and creeks. 
These fish represent a money value of many 
but the fisherman 


middlemen and railway freights swallow up the 


major part. 
Many a fine sole and turbot is cut up in ruth- 


but the crabs 
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can be stored alive and in good condition for 
almost any length of time. They are called 
for at regular intervals by a little steamer from 
Falmouth, and meanwhile remain imprisoned 
in the ‘‘stews,’’ or store pots, that float upon 
the tideway. 

There remain to mention the pilchard and 
herring harvests. Both fish are taken in the 
same manner—with seines. These nets are 
weighted along the ‘‘foot-rope,’? and have a 
row of corks secured to the ‘‘head.’? They 
stand upright in the sea, and measure about 
fifteen feet.in depth. Should it be daylight, 
and the exact position of a school of fish known, 
—for in their millions they veritably make the 
sea boil and can be seen afar,—the seiners will 
endeavor to encircle them ; but should the netting 
take place at night, chance must be trusted. 
Then the seines, often more than a quarter 
of a mile long, are made fast to the fishing- 
boats, which slowly drift through the darkness 
with them. 

In a good season the summer pilchard harvest 
was formerly reckoned upon to tide over coming 
winter; but this industry is at present threat- 
ened, and should the recently imposed Italian 
duty on pilchards be not shortly removed again, 
the trade may cease to exist altogether. 

Not only the men, but the women, and even 
young children, can earn good money during 
the pilchard harvest, and it may be interesting 
to stand for a moment on the quay,—say at 
Newlyn,—and thence follow the cart-loads of 
shining fish to the ‘‘factory’’ close at hand. 

Arrived there, the cart is tilted, and the fish 
raked into great mounds on a cemented floor, to 
receive a thorough washing from a hose. They 
are next collected into baskets and transported 
to the ‘‘pressing floor,’’ also of cement, and 
traversed in all directions by narrow gutters, 
converging to a central well. The fish are now 











‘*stacked’’ with extraordinary speed and preci- 
sion, head to tail, until a layer measuring per- 
haps two yards square has been arranged. 
Rough salt is then freely sprinkled over them, 
and a second layer put in place. More salt 
follows, and so on, until the pile, or stack, is 
four feet in height. Boards are next placed 
upon the topmost layer, and thereon heavy 
stones, or pigs of iron, are piled. 

Should pilechards be in great plenty, floor 
after floor of the factory will be 
filled with such stacks; and after 
all the available space is occupied, 
the fish will be left for many weeks, 
in order that the oil may be slowly 
expressed from them. 

This oil, as it is gradually pressed 
out, will run along the nearest gutter jp, 
to the central well, and many bar- 
rels are despatched to the makers 
of train oil, who give a good price 
for it. 

The process complete, the fish will 
be almost dry, and they may then be 
handled in bulk. What becomes of 
them? To Italy they go for certain, 
and it is whispered that their 
destination is not seldom the sar- 
dine-canning factories ! 

The number of pilchards which 
will be caught during a good season 
is simply incredible, and not infre- 
quently it happens that all the fac- 
tories are full, the firms they repre- 
sent having as much raw material on their 
hands as they can sell again. And then hun- 
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dreds of tons of this excellent and nourishing 
food are thrown upon the fields as manure, 
because the railway rates are so prohibitive that 
to send this food to the hungry would mean an 
actual loss of money for all concerned. 










EANWHILE, at the 
Edwards house, life had 
grown suddenly interest- 

ing. When the report of the gun reached 
Jim, he had stopped pawing over the apple- 
barrel, and was sitting on the upper step of the 
staircase at the extreme end of the loft, slowly 
munching an apple and thinking. 

Jim was a healthy, active boy, with no more 
sense than naturally belongs to a boy of fifteen, 
and with a lively imagination, which had been 
most unfortunately overstimulated. Without a 
mother, and with a father who paid him scant 
attention, he read whatever he liked, and as a 
result, his head was full of romantic road-agents 
delightfully kind to little crippled daughters at 
home, fierce pirates who supported an aged and 
respectable mother, and considerate bandits who 
restored valuable watches when told that they 
were prized on account of tender associations. 

His imagination had been still further fed by 
certain highly colored local legends. Ellmington 
is, as has been said, near the Canadian border. 
The place abounded in tales of smuggling, and 
the popular gossip, as gossip everywhere has a 
pleasing way of doing, associated the names of 
the most respectable and unlikely people with 
the disreputable ventures of the smugglers. 

Of course a story of contraband trade is the 
more striking if the narrator can hint that the 
judge of probate or the most stern of village 
deacons might tell a good deal if he were dis- 
posed, and there are always persons ready to 
give this sort of interest to their ‘‘yarns.’’ 

In Ellmington lived Jake Farnum, an ex- 
deputy marshal and an incorrigible liar, about 
whom gathered the boys, Jim among them, to 
hear exciting stories of chase and detection, 
exactly as boys in a seaport town gather about 
an old sailor to hear tales of pirates and bucca- 
neers. And Jake loved to hint darkly that the 
best people shared in the illicit traffic. 

With it all, Jim’s sense of right and wrong 
was in a fair way to become hopelessly 
‘*mixed.’’ Exactly as boys at the seashore are 
prone to believe that a pirate is, on the whole, 
an admirable character, so these border boys, 
and especially Jim, had come to feel—only with 
more excuse, because of the generally indulgent 
view of the community—that smuggling is an 
occupation in which any one may engage with 
credit, and which is more interesting than most. 

Jim’s father, a stern, secretive, obviously 
prosperous man, with an intermittent business 
which took him back and forth across the 
border, could not in all this gossip escape a 
touch of suspicion. No one, of course, denied 
that he really did deal in lumber and cattle ; the 
fact was obvious. But there were hints and 
whispers, shrewd shakings of the head, and 
more than one ‘‘guessed’’ that all Edwards’s 
profits ‘didn’t come from cattle, nor lumber, 
neither. ’’ 

Latterly these whispers had become more 
definite. Pete Lamoury, a French-Canadian, 
whom Mr. Edwards had hired as a drover and 
abruptly discharged, was spreading stories about 
his former employer which made Blackbeard, 
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the pirate, seem like a babe by 
comparison. Pete was not a very 
credible witness; but still, build- 
ing upon an existing suspicion, he succeeded in 
adding something to its substantiality. These 
stories had come to Jim’s ears, and Jim was 
delighted. The consideration 
that, were the stories true, 
his father was a criminal did 
not occur tohimatall. Like 
the foolish, romantic boy he 
was, he was simply pleased 
to think of his father as a 
man of iron determination, 
cool wit, unshakable cour- 
age, whom no deputy sheriff 
could overmatch, and who 
was leading a life full of 
excitement and danger—the 
smuggler king! The only 
thing that Jim regretted was 
that his father did not let 
him share in these exploits. 
He knew he could be useful ! 
But his father’s manner was 
habitually so forbidding that 
Jim did not dare hint a 
knowledge of these probable 
undertakings, much less any 
desire to share them. 

Poor Mr. Edwards! He 
loved his boy, but did not in 
the least know how to show 
it. Silent, with a sternness 
of demeanor which he was 
unable wholly to lay aside 
even in his friendliest moments, much away 
from home, and unable to meet the boy on his 
own level when he was there, deprived of the 
wife who might have been his interpreter, he 
had no way of becoming acquainted with his 
son. Anxious in some way to share in Jim’s 
life, he took the clumsy and mistaken method 
of letting him have too much pocket-money. 

Yet if Jim, thus left unguided and overin- 
dulged, had gone astray in his conduct, Mr. 
Edwards was not the man to know his mistake 
and take the blame. He had in him a rigidity 
of moral judgment, a dryness of mind which 
made it certain that if Jim did do what he dis- 
approved, he would visit upon him a punish- 
ment at once severe and unsympathetic. The 
man’s air of cold strength excited in the son 
fear as well as admiration ; his reserve kept his 
naturally affectionate boy at more than arm’s 
length. Poor Mr. Edwards! Poor Jim! Mis- 
understanding between them was as sure to 
occur as the rise of to-morrow’s sun. 

Pat on Jim’s speculations about his father’s 
stirring deeds, the gunshot came echoing through 
the silent barn. Jim ran to the loft door and 
looked out. He saw smoke curling up from 
the window of his ‘‘den,’’ and knew that it was 
his own gun that had been fired. Back in the 
room, a vague masculine figure moved hastily 
out of the door. Jim looked toward the orchard, 


and caught sight of another man disappearing 
He was wild with excitement. 


in the trees. 





His father was the only person in the house ; his 
father therefore must have fired the shot. 

The tales he had heard, his belief in his 
father’s life of adventure, made him conclude 
that here was some smuggler’s quarrel. So 
vividly did the notion seize his inflamed imagi- 
nation that nothing henceforth could shake it. 
He simply knew what had happened. 

And his father had fied, leaving all the evi- 
dences of his shot behind him! Jim’s loyal 
heart bounded ; here he could 
eo help. 

He turned, raced across 
the loft, clattered down the 
steep stairs, slipped through 
the shed passage, through 
the kitchen, and on into his 
own room. 

He knew what to do. 
Nothing must show that the 
gun had ever been used! He 
set feverishly to work. He 
swabbed out the gun, and 
hung it on its rack over the 
mantel. He tossed the rags 
into the fireplace and covered 
them over with ashes. He 
put the shot-pouch and the 
powder-flask into their prop- 
er drawer. 

Then Jim pulled a chair 
to the table and set him- 
self to a pretended study of 
Cesar. If any one should 





CONSTABLE. 


| come, it would look as if he had been quietly 
| studying all the morning. 


All this had cost considerable self-denial; for 
of course he boiled with curiosity about the man 
in the orchard. He did not dare to go out 


| there, but now, glancing out of the window, he 


saw his father returning from the garden with 
long strides. Jim understood. His father, going 
out at the front door, had slipped round to the 
side of the house, so that it would look as if he 
had come from the street. 

He was not surprised that his father looked 
angry. That fellow must have done something 
mighty mean, he thought, to make his father 
shoot ; and he admired at once the magnanimity 
and the skill which had merely winged the man, 
as he supposed, by way, presumably, of teaching 
hima lesson. Then, struck by the boldness and 
openness of his father’s return to the house, 
Jim suddenly felt that he had been foolish; 
that the cleaning of the gun had not been needed. 
What man would dare, after such a lesson, to 
complain against his father ! 








“ PETE’S HURT BAD,” 





Mr. Edwards walked straight into Jim’s room. 


Aroused from his nap by the shot, he had 
leaped to the window and seen the man fall. 
He had then turned and run down-stairs so 
quickly that he had not seen the fellow half-rise 
and crawl into the bushes, and having reached 
the spot, was much relieved, if somewhat stag- 
gered, to find no body. He did find tracks, for 
this was plowed ground; but they told him 
nothing of the wounded man except that he 
had left in a hurry on a pair of rather large 
feet. 

He looked about for a while, and then started 
toward the house, determined to have an expla- 
nation with Jim. He knew Jim’s gun by the 
sound of its report, and felt no doubt that the 
boy had fired the shot. What sort of culpable 
accident had happened ? 

Suffering still with the splitting headache 
which he had been trying to sleep off, angry 
with Jim for his carelessness, concerned lest 
the man were really injured, Mr. Edwards was 
in his least compromising mood. 

‘‘How did it happen?’’ he asked, without 
preface. His tones were harsh, and he fixed 
Jim with stern eyes. 

‘*How did it happen!’ repeated Jim, in pure 
surprise. Certainly his father knew much better 
than he did how it had happened. 

**Speak out !’’ said Mr. Edwards, impatiently. 
‘*How did you happen to shoot that man? I 
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HE SAID, SHAKING HIS HEAD, ‘HURT BAD.” 





want to know about it.’’ 
‘‘Me!’’ cried Jim, in complete bewilderment. | 




















‘*T—I haven’t shot any man, father! You know 
I haven’t.’’ 

Mr. Edwards, never a man of nice observa- 
tion, and now bewildered with anger and head- 
ache, took his son’s genuine astonishment for 
mere subterfuge. Were not the facts plain? 

**T don’t want any nonsense about this,’’ he 


said, incisively. ‘‘I heard your gun. I saw 
the man fall. No one else but you could possi- 
bly have fired it. It’s useless to lie, and I won’t 
stand it. Tell me at once what happened.’’ 

“I didn’t shoot him, father. You know I 
didn’t!’’ reiterated Jim, more and more dum- 
founded. ‘‘I don’t know how it happened, 
honest Injun—I don’t, father !’’ 

Mr. Edwards’s mouth shut tight. He swept 
the room with his eyes until they rested upon 
the gun in the rack over the mantelpiece. 

He stepped forward, took it down, and exam- 
ined it. Holding it in his hands, he gazed 
about the floor. A rag which the ashes in the 
fireplace had not wholly covered caught his 
attention. 

**You cleaned the gun and put it away,’’ he 
said, grimly. ‘‘Then you tried to hide the rag 
with which you cleaned it,’’ and he touched 
the bit of cloth sticking from the ashes contemp- 
tuously with his foot. ‘‘What do you expect 
me to think from that?’’ 

Jim was silent. The boy was unlike his 
father in many ways, but-they were alike in 
this: they both were proud. Each would meet 
an unjust accusation in silence. And Jim was 
beginning to show another of his father’s char- 
acteristics. A still anger was beginning to burn 
in him against this man who accused him of 
a deed which he himself had done, and he felt 
rising within him a stubborn will to endure, 
not to surrender. If his father was going to 
act like that, why, let him. 

‘*‘Where is your shot-pouch?’’ asked Mr. 
Edwards. 

Jim motioned toward the drawer. 

‘*Is your powder-flask there, too?’’ 

**Ves,’? 

Mr. Edwards was silent. After all, he was 
a just man. He was trying as well as his 
headache would permit to see things straight. 

‘It’s plain what happened,’’ he said, at last. 
“You had an accident and got frightened. 
You cleaned your gun, you hid the rags, you 
put away your ammunition, you got your books 
and pretended to study. You’re afraid to tell 
the truth now.”’ 

Jim’s face flushed hotly, but he kept silent. 
Such assurance, such cruelty, he had never 
imagined. If this was what smugglers were 


| like—if this was a sample of their tricks — 


‘*T’ll give you one more 
chance to tell the truth,’’ 
said Mr. Edwards. ‘‘Did 
you do it?’’ 

**No, Ididn’t!’’ said Jim, 
and his jaw snapped close 
like his father’s. 

““Very well,’’ said Mr. 
Edwards. ‘‘I’ll leave you 
until you change your mind. 
You will stay here. Sarah 
will bring you bread and 
milk at supper-time. If 
you’re willing to talk to me 
then, you may tell her.’’ 

He turned to go, then 
paused. 

“It’s a serious matter ; 
and all the facts are against 
you. It would go hard with 
you in court. It will go 
harder if you stick to your 
stubborn and foolish lie. One 
thing more, if you don’t 
choose to tell the truth, you 
will have to reckon with the 
law as well as with me.’’ 

Mr. Edwards, upon this, 
shut the door and departed. 
His was a stern figure, but 
the hurt within was very sore. This, then, he 
reflected bitterly, was the kind of boy he had. 
He suffered deeply at the discovery, which for 
him was unquestionable. 

Jim felt outraged. He had done his loya! 
best to save his father from the consequences of 
his rash act, and now, with incredible ingenuit) 
and cool injustice, his father was using his son’s 
acts of helpfulness to make it appear that he 
had done the deed. Without a scruple, his 
father had made him a scapegoat. 

Jim told himself that he would gladly have 
taken the blame had his father, as chief of the 
band, demanded the sacrifice of this, his devoted 
follower. Nay, more, he would have endured 
the ordeal without a murmur had his father. 
deeming it unsafe to enter into formal explana- 
tions, only hinted to him that this was a fare 





which they two must play together. If his 
father had only winked at him! Surely lh« 
might have done that with safety! But not t 


be admitted to the secret; not to be allowed t: 
play the heroic part; to be used as an ignobl 
tool by a father who neither loved him no! 
knew his courage—that was too much! I 
would not betray his father—no, a thousanc 
times, no! But the day would come — 

The afternoon dragged on. Jim sat there i! 
his room, looking out into the pleasant sunshin« 
conscious that the boys were playing ‘‘three ol 
cat’ in the field not far away—as rebelliou 
and magnanimous, as hot and angry, as heroic 

















ind morally muddled a boy as one could wish 
o see. And looking at the affair from his 
point of view, not many people will blame him. 
It is delightful, of course, to have a pirate chief 
tor father; but what if he makeS you walk 
the plank? 

It is amusing to think of Mr. Peaslee and 
Jim each shut up in his respective room; but 
if Mr. Peaslee in his gloomy parlor—faced by 
the erayon portrait of his masterful wife, a vase 
of wax flowers under a glass dome, the family 
Bible on a marble-topped table, and three stiff 
horsehair-covered chairs—had the advantage of 
being able to leave at any moment, he was even 
more perturbed in mind. 

‘Terrible awk’ard mess,’’ he kept repeating 
to himself, as he mopped his damp forehead 
with his handkerchief, ‘‘ terrible awk’ard.’”’ 
And indeed it would be awkward for a re- 
spectable citizen with political aspirations to be 
aceused before a grand jury of which he is a 
member of being guilty of assault with a dan- 
gerous Weapon upon an inoffensive man. 

Mr. Peaslee’s reflections rose in a strophe of 
hope and fell in an antistrophe of despair. 

‘?Tain’t likely it hurt him any—just bird 
shot,’’ said Hope. 

‘Bird shot’s mighty irritatin’—specially to a 
wrathy fellow,’’ said Despair. 

And alternating thus, his thoughts ran on: 
‘*Bird shot’ll show 1 didn’t have any serious 
intent ; but mebbe a piece of the marble struck 
him. He went off mighty lively; don’t seem 
as if he’d been hurt much; more scared ’n 
hurt, likely. But he might have been hurt 
bad, arm or suthin’, mebbe. Marble! ’Tain’t 
anythin’ but baked clay; split all to pieces 
prob’ ly—but ye can’t tell. I’ve heard ye can 
shoot a taller candle through an inch plank— 
and that’s consid’able softer than a marble. 
And that pesky cat’s jest as frisky as ever !’’ 

He wondered if any one had seen him. There 
certainly had not been any one in the street, but 
where had been Mr. Edwards, Jim, the house- 
keeper? Where had his own wife been? There 
were windows in plenty in his house from 
which she might have seen him returning, some 
from which she might even have seen him fire 
the fatal shot. 

But pshaw! There, now, probably no one 
had seen him at all, not even his wife, not even 
his victim! Probably no one would ever find 
out that he did it. 

‘*Must have been some worthless feller, 
stealin’ apples, mebbe, who won’t dare make 
a fuss. ’Tain’t likely I’ll ever hear anything 
of it. ’Tain’t no use sayin’ anything till suthin’ 
happens. What folks don’t know don’t hurt 
7em.’? 

The structure of comfort which he thus built 
himself was shaky indeed, but it had to serve. 
He nerved himself to meet his wife. He must 
not excite her suspicion by too long an absence. 
She was doubtless full of curiosity, for of course 
she had heard the shot, and would expect him 
to know what it meant. 








It would not do to seem to enter the house 
by the front door, sacred to formal occasions, so | 
sneaking outdoors again, he slipped round to 
the side of the house, and with much trepidation 
went into the kitchen. 

His wife began the moment she saw him. 
‘*Well, of all the crazy carryings on !’’ she cried. 
“‘What’s the Ed’ards boy firin’ off guns for, 
right under peaceable folks’ windows? I’m 
goin’ to speak to Mr. Ed’ards right off.’’ 

‘‘Now don’t ye, Sarepty, now don’t ye!’’ 
said Mr. Peaslee, in alarm. 

Relieved as he was to find himself unsus- 
pected, he did not like the idea of having his 
wife pick a quarrel with Mr. Edwards for what 
he himself had done! The less said about that 
shot, the better he would be pleased. 

‘*For the land’s sake, why not, I should like 
to know ?”” 

‘*Well, now, Sarepty, I wouldn’t. That 
Ed’ards boy ain’t more of a boy than most 
boys, I guess. Always seemed a real peaceable 
little feller. And Ed’ards is kinder touchy, I 
guess. It might make hard feelin’. ’Twouldn’t 
look well for us to speak, bein’ newcomers so. 
I wouldn’t, Sarepty, I wouldn’t. Mebbe some 
time I’ll slide in a word, just slide it in kinder 
easy if he does it again.’’ 

\nd Mr. Peaslee looked appealingly at his 
ife through his big spectacles, his eyes looking | 
very large and pathetic through the strong | 
le 
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‘“Humph!? said his wife, unmoved. 
'n’t afraid of Ed’ards, if you be.’’ 

Nor could she be moved from her determina- 
ion. Mr. Peaslee was vastly disturbed. 

But presently he forgot this small annoyance 
!! greater ones. That evening after tea, when 
' went up to the post-office, he heard that Pete 

noury had been shot by Jim Edwards, and 

S now in bed with his wounds. Jim’s arrest 
‘as predicted. Young Farnsworth, who kept 
© crockery-store, told him the news. And 

esently Jake Hibbard, the worst ‘‘shyster’’ in 
‘e village, shuffled in—noticeable anywhere 

his suit of rusty black, his empty sleeve 
ined to his coat, the green patch over his eye, 

i his tobacco-stained lips. He confirmed the 
report. 

‘Pete’s hurt bad,’’ he said, shaking his head, 
urt bad. I’ve taken his case. Young Ed- 
urds is going to see trouble.’’ | 
_ The speech frightened poor Mr. Peaslee, and 
© Was hardly reassured by the skeptical smile | 
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| chance to ride on a runaway wagon. 








of Squire Tucker, and his remark that he would 


on the rear fence—exultant, triumphant, insult- 





| yards of us, and bullets and arrows were buzzing 


believe that Lamoury was hurt when he saw ing. And when he did finally get to sleep, he | like a flight of yellow-jackets, when I came up 


him. The squire had small faith in either | 
Lamoury or Hibbard. He knew them both. 
But Mr. Peaslee returned home with dragging | 
feet. Silent and preoccupied all the evening, 
he went to bed very early—but not to sleep. 


Long he lay awake and tossed, while the 


Calico Cat, with a company of friends, wailed 


| dreamed that he was being prosecuted in court 
| by—was it Jake Hibbard, with the green patch | 
over his eye, or the Calico Cat, with the black | 


| patch over hers? He could not tell, study the | 


fantastic, ominous figure of his prosecutor as he | 
would! 
| TO BE CONTINUED. 
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KATZATOA. 


- HE tallest, strong- 
est and swift- 
est man I ever 

%? 





knew,’’ said the ex- 
freighter, Uncle Dick 
Weymeier, ‘‘was Katzatoa, a chief of the Kiowa 
Indians. If there was ever another such a 
runner among men as Katzatoa, I’ve never 
heard of him. 

**T reckon, red, white or black, the men have 
been mighty scarce who could run alongside 
a herd of stampeding buffaloes and shoot arrows 
or bullets into a critter as they kept the pace. 
That’s what Katzatoa, seven feet in his mocca- 
sins, a giant looming in a cloud of dust, was 
doing when I saw him first. 

““?T was on my second trip, whacking six 
yoke of bulls over the Santa Fé trail, that our 
team got mixed in a run of buffaloes. I was 
young, just off the Illinois prairies, and though 
I was a good ox-driver, wasn’t trained to stam- 
pedes. My string of bulls was thrown out of 
line and got going. I jumped my 
fore wagon and put on the brake, 
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gun to use and a pony 
to ride, and somehow the 
kindness of my captors, 
the genuine affection of 
my ‘brother,’ my admira- 
tion for him, his enormous size, his strength, 
speed and marvelous endurance, took hold of | 
me, and I stayed on month after month. I knew | 
that the Indians would go in as usual to the | 
trading posts in the spring, and then, I finally 
concluded, I would part company with them. 
**So the winter came and passed, and I had 
learned the Kiowa tongue, and had so drifted 
into Indian ways that I doubt if I would ever 


of an Apache attack on our village. 
‘*We’d spent weeks of spring weather fishing, | 
hunting wild fowl, and lying about camp, grow- 


spell of peace and quiet, when two or three 
hundred Apaches swooped upon our village. 
**It was high noon of a warm day, and most 
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but we were going down a long 
slope, and we went faster and 
faster. 

** After a couple of miles of night- 
mare running, swamped in buffa- 
loes and befogged in dust, I found 
myself, with my trail wagon 
snapped off, one ox dead and drag- 
ging, slowing up at the tail of the 
herd. 

‘Tt was at this minute that I saw 
an Indian, about as tall as my 
wagon-bows, loping along but a 
few paces on my left. 1 saw him 
send an arrow, his last one, through 
a buffalo, and then, before I could 
say Jack Robinson, he’d bowled 
alongside and swung himself into 
my seat. He was grinning and 
gasping good-naturedly, and was 
such a natural curiosity in the way 
of size and speed that it didn’t occur 
to me to look for hostilities. As he 
panted and sweated, glowing like a 
furnace, he roared out great grunts 
of laughter, tickled as a boy at the 





*““My bulls were still galloping, 
though pretty well done up, when 
the dust suddenly cleared, and Indi- 
ans, apparently dropped out of the 
clouds, came riding at us, whooping 
hilariously. 

‘*As the foremost of these came 
up, the giant in my seat threw an 
arm about me, leaped to his feet, 
and then to the ground, minding my weight 
no more than if I’d been a papoose. I 
knew that fighting would be worse than use- 
less, and so I stood beside my captor, looking 
on while a dozen or fifteen Kiowas shot down 
the oxen and rifled my wagon. Then I saw 
the freight-train corraled on a distant hill, and 
a big troop of Indians on another rise, evidently 
considering whether to attack or not. 

‘*In any event, I saw that there was no rescue 
for me to be hoped for from the freighters, and 
I gave myself up for lost. I expected to be put 
to the torture, but I was happily disappointed. 

“*The Kiowas were all in great good humor. 





They’d made a big killing of buffaloes, and out 
| his mother, Mountain Woman, had already broke forth among the Kiowas. 
to fit out their whole tribe. In the end they | 
And | 


of my wagon they got calicoes and cutlery enough 


let the freight-train go on without a fight. 


the freighters moved, taking it for granted that | 


the Indians had made way with me. 
‘*Well, we went into camp, anda whole village | 


|of Kiowas came on for the cutting up and} 


euring of the meat. Among all the Indians 
who came straggling in, there was no hostile 
act or look toward me. The big Indian took 
away my revolvers and installed me in his 
teepee, where his mother, a pleasant though 
none too clean old woman, kept house for him. 

‘*He made me understand that he, Katzatoa, 
had adopted me as his brother; and it suited 
him to pretend that my coming, with a big load 
of presents for the Kiowas, had been foretold 
by a medicine-man. 

“‘T was an Indian, Katzatoa said, and not 
white, as I had always thought myself! Well, 
I was tied up at night and watched closely until 


I understood, and pretended to believe all that | 


my new brother told me; and then I was treated 
exactly as a member of the tribe. 

‘*By this time we had moved several days’ 
journey to the Canadian River. I now had a 








“I SAW THE GIANT STANDING ABOVE ME.” 


of the Kiowas were lolling under their rolled-up 
teepees, or among the willows on the river-bank, 
when the rout came thundering out of the breaks 
less than a mile away. 

**The hostiles were sighted and a yell raised 
the moment their dust hit the flats; and what 


we had to spare was simply astounding. 


‘Some of our horses were picketed close by 


other side of the river. I was sitting on the 
river-bank when the alarm was raised, and I 





And when I had reached Katzatoa’s lodge, 


stripped the skins from the poles, and was roll- 
ing them, with her other effects, into bundles. 
On all sides the teepees had gone down in a 
| magical fashion. In thirty seconds there stood 
only a village of pole skeletons! 

‘*T snatched my gun and bridle and ran for my 
horse at the corral. 
it seemed that every fighter in the village was 
astride his pony, and yelling to the women and 
children to get behind the river-bank. 

**Katzatoa was not at hand at the moment. 

He had gone fishing a little way down the river. 
A glance showed me that the old woman had 
just returned to her lodge from dragging a 
bundle to the shelter of the bank, and was at 
work tying up another. I saw, too, that the 
| cloud of hostiles was almost upon us. 
| ‘*Their number was so great it seemed that 
annihilation awaited every one who had not a 
swift horse. Yet I couldn’t run away from 
that old woman. She’d been as good to me as 
she could have been to an own son, I caught 
| her pony, threw a rope round its neck, and 
| dashed out of the corral. 


‘*The foremost Apaches were within fifty | 


have left them off but for the frightful awakening | 


ing careless, as Indians always do in a lene | 


was done in our village in the three minutes | 


and some were penned in a willow corral, while | 
a good bunch was in charge of herders on the | 


By the time I had mounted, | 





with Mountain Woman, tugging at her bundle. 

**I jumped from my pony, seized her about 
the waist, flung her up on her own animal, and 
| thrust its lariat into her hand. But ’twas no 
use; she slipped off on the other side, and 
| | pounced upon her pack again. 
| ‘*By this time we were in the thick of the 
| fight. I saw the Kiowa woman lanced within 
ten paces, and even as my bullet drove through 
the chest of the savage who did it. 

‘In the next breath I could not distinguish 
securely friends from foes. On every hand 
| Indians, naked to the waist, were driving at 
|each other, spearing, hacking and clubbing, 
their faces distorted by tribal hate and the lust 
of fighting. Only as I recognized a man’s horse 
could I hope to distinguish Kiowa from Apache ; 
and there were so many cayuses looking alike 
| that I dared fire upon no one. So I actually 
| sat my horse in the midst of the mélée, waiting 
| to be attacked ! 
| *“The Apaches had mostly emptied their 
quivers in the first onset, and the fighting now 
was hand to hand, the savages using their 
lances, war-clubs, hatchets and clubbed guns. 
In the brief moment that I sat, I saw enough 
to note that the Kiowas were making a grand 
| fight in defense of their women and children, 
and that most of these had gained the shelter 
of the river-bank. 

‘I had two or three shots left in my Colt 
when a bunch of seven Apaches rode at me in 
a body. These were young scalp-hunters, fight- 
ing for glory, holding together, killing and 
| counting coups at big odds. 

**T knocked over a pony and emptied a saddle 
for them, and then put the quirt to my mount. 
|My horse was speedy, and I rode down the 
river, intending to swim across and ride round 
to the rear, where I might do some- 
thing to assist in defense of the 
women and young ones. 

**T should have left my pursuers 
behind very quickly, but two more 
of the enemy shot out of a dust- 
cloud in front of me, and came 
for me like rockets. My pony, in 
making a dodging turn, was struck 
on the knee by a lance, and we 
were piled in a heap. 

‘*Three lances thrown at me 
instantly all hit my horse. My foot 
was caught under his flank, and as 
1 tried to rise, the animal rolled 
partly on me, throwing me upon 
my back, 

‘“**My last minute,’ was my 
thought. But for some seconds the 
dying horse, threshing his hoofs over 
my body, parried the thrusts that 
were made at me. Then half a 
dozen of the braves jumped from 
their ponies and rushed at me, each 
eager to strike the first blow with 
tomahawk or coup-stick. 

‘*Then, as I was ready to close 
my eyes on earth, there leaped 
among my enemies, whirling his 
war-club, Katzatoa. It would be 
difficult for me to describe what 
followed. I saw the giant standing 
above me, savagely attacked by eight 
or nine men; saw his club—simply 
a stave of wood that he had caught 
up in running toward the battle- 
field—whirling about his head like 
the spokes of a fly-wheel. Lances 
were snapped like pipe-stems. Two horses 
went down as their riders pressed upon this 
tremendous fighter. Three men had their skulls 
crushed in less time than it takes to tell it, 
and the others, discouraged, scurried away into 
the dust. Then Katzatoa rolled my horse off 
me and set me upon my feet, badly bruised and 
| barely able to stand. Seeing my condition, he 
carried me to the riverside for shelter. 

‘By this time the Apaches, finding that 
Kiowa warriors were shooting their men from 
the shelter of willows and banks, began beating 
a retreat. They carried their dead and wounded 





ran for my gun and pony, as others were doing. | off with them. 


‘*When the dust of battle drove away, wailing 
A score of 
| their warriors and several women were among 
| the dead. Katzatoa mourned, as a child of 
nature mourns, for his mother, and sat for days 
| fasting, with face in his hands and dust and 
| ashes strewn upon his head. 

‘*When his period was completed, and I had 
gained the use of my leg, I told him that I 
wished to go among my own people. That one 
savage fight had sickened me of Indian life. 

‘*Katzatoa questioned me closely, and finding 
me determined, he said, ‘Brother, you make 
me sad, but I have no one now to keep the 
lodge and cook for you. I will go with you as 
a guide to your steps.’ 

‘*And he did. His great size prevented fast 
travel on horseback, and so he ran at the side 
of my pony to a post on the Arkansas, one 
hundred and forty miles, in two days. His 
parting with me was affecting. Outside the 
gate of the fort he stood for a long time, looking 
at me in such a sorrowful, earnest way that I 
could hardly keep from tears. I was relieved 
when at last he turned, and without looking 
back, struck into a swinging trot which carried 
him swiftly away into his wilderness.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


M- Anglo-Indian, says an English newspaper, 
gave the following ‘‘character’’ to his native 
eook, who exhibited it with much complacency : 
‘*This servant has been with me for six months. 
It seems much longer. He leaves me on account 
of ill health. My ill health.’’ 
| pone national songs have been frequently 
criticized severely. The music has been 
objected to as having been borrowed, the words 
as not poetic. On the other hand, Doctor Walsh, 
the Scottish preacher, who lately visited the 
United States, remarks that ‘‘ America’’ has one 
noble merit: ‘‘It is the least bellicose of national 
hymns. ’’ A: 
ore the birth of the famous Gen. John 
A. Dix, in 1798, and the death of his noted 
son, the Rey. Morgan Dix, this spring, every 
President of the United States has lived. 
Washington did not die till 1799, when the 
elder Dix was more than a year old. These 
two men, father and son, lived in three cen- 
turies, and were ornaments of two. 


A New York paper, describing the visit of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie to Lehigh University, 
to which he has just given a dormitory, says 
Mr. Carnegie was ‘‘met by the student body 
with the university band, composed of students, 
a large number of alumni and the faculty.”’ It 
is doubtful if any other American university 
could muster such a band, even though such 
newspaper English is common enough. 
| the political history of the United States is 
short, the geological history of America is 
long enough. Four expeditions are to go out 
from the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York this summer to explore the 
remains of various geologic ages in Nebraska, 
Montana and Texas, the most recent of which 
ended about a million years ago, and the most 
ancient probably not less than eleven million 
years earlier. 


‘olstoi’s reason for trying to stop the proposed 
celebration of his eightieth birthday is 
naively beautiful: it might give pain to mem- 
bers of the Orthodox Church, the Russian- 
Greek Church, that excommunicated him. The 
commandment to love our enemies should be 
ingrained in our thoughts, yet a simple appli- 
cation of it, a magnanimous toleration for the 
feelings of those who disagree with us, is so 
rare as to seem eccentric. 
*¢Nhildren’s week’’ is a novel feature of the 
Franco-British Exhibition to be held in 
London this summer. A number of teachers 
and pupils of French primary and grammar 
schools will be present, and will join with Eng- 
lish boys and girls in a daily educational course. 
The typical games of each country will be 
played, and there will be tableaux vivants, in 
which the children of both nations will partici- 
pate, illustrating historical events, especially 
symbolical of the advantages of peace. 
merica has offended some of its profoundest 
Suropean critics by its chronic optimism. 
What an American philosopher calls the religion 
of healthy-mindedness flourishes in this country 
more than in any other; our determined good 
cheer and faith in prosperity make the sad- 
eyed world shake its wise head. The same 
critics will no doubt find another example 
of our incorrigible shallowness in the National 
Prosperity Association, recently formed in St. 
Louis, and will think its motto, ‘‘Give us 
a rest and sunshine,’’ hopelessly silly. But 
underneath this campaign of optimism is some 
hard American business sense, and boards of 
trade and other business organizations all over 
the country have joined in an application of 
mind-cure to the financial depression. 
hode Island this year celebrated a special 
‘ourth of July on the fourth day of May, 
for in 1776 the little state did not wait for the 
general Declaration of Independence, but two 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





months earlier voted, through its general as- 
sembly, ‘‘to oppose that power which is extended 
only for our destruction.’? The anniversary 
of this proclamation was passed over without 
notice for more than a century, and this is 
the first time that the event has been formally 
celebrated. 


8 who was drawn as a juryman in Brooklyn 
asked to be excused from duty on the ground 
that ‘‘the present method of juggling the law’’ 
seemed to him to be a waste of the juror’s time. 
The judge retorted, ‘‘You are not fit to bea 
citizen, much less qualified to serve as a juror.’”’ 
Most people will agree with the judge, because 
although the juror as a citizen has a right to 
his opinion on court methods and the adminis- 
tration of the law, he was wrong in offering 
that opinion as a reason for objecting to do 
citizen’s duty. That a man believes the exist- 
ing method of taxation to be wrong, does not 
excuse him from paying his own taxes. A 
Congressman may hold that a declaration of 
war is immoral and vote against it, but he 
cannot on that account regard himself as exempt 
from military service. A most noble and stimu- 
lating discussion of these problems will be 
found in a recent book by Prof. Josiah Royce, 
‘*The Philosophy of Loyalty,’’ wherein a man’s 
duty to his own beliefs is held to be subordinate 
to his duty to beliefs which are greater than 


the individual. 
* © 


ALWAYS REMEMBERED. 


The men who die for their country 
Have naught to do with the years. 
Sir Richard F. Burton. 


* ¢ 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


ir Walter Besant once pointed out the 
S superior significance, interest and character 

of our national holidays. An English- 
woman last year discovered the beauty of our 
Memorial day. She was a guest in an old New 
England town, and missed nothing, either of 
preparation or of observance. ~ 

She helped gather flowers for the children, 
who came begging them all day, and listened to 
their confidences: ‘‘My grandfather, he was a 
soldier. There’s flowers and a flag on his grave, 
anyway, but we bring flowers, too.’’ ‘This 
basketful’s going to the ladies of the post; 
they’re making up bouquets at the hall.’’ 
‘*No’m, these ain’t for the soldiers; they’re for 
our baby. I’ve got enough to most cover the 
mound, it’s so little’? ‘‘My, them laylocks’ll 
look fine on teacher’s desk! Yes’m, we decorate 
for the exercises, and take ’em up to the ceme- 
tery afterward.’’ 

On Memorial day she attended the exercises ; 
saw the rows of young faces turned attentively 
toward the fine old man in faded uniform, who 
spoke well and simply of the duties of a citizen 
in war and peace; heard the children sing; saw 
them salute the flag. 

Then came the procession—the old soldiers, 
most in carriages, a sturdy few on foot; the 
town officials; the militiamen; the boys’ bri- 
gade; the fire company. With the crowd she 
followed to the ancient burying-ground. 

She saw blossoms and little waving flags 
placed where lay men who had served in the 
Spanish War, the Civil War, the Mexican War, 
the Revolution, and under a quaint stone, 
lichened and aslant, a soldier of King Philip’s 
War ; not one forgotten, not one neglected. She 
observed how everywhere, in every burial-plot, 
there were more flowers; how, naturally and 
simply, the day was coming to be one of remem- 
brance, not of soldiers only, but of all the hon- 
ored and beloved dead; how friends, meeting 
among the fragrant paths, talked quietly of 
those gone, or of great historic days; or noted 
with appreciation the grace of memorial gar- 
lands or the beauty of clustered flowers. 

It happened that she was a woman who had 
seen parades and pageants and state solemnities 
in many lands. She had kept very silent, and 
her friend, fearing that, to her too-experienced 
eye, the dignity of the occasion might have 
been impaired by occasional crudities and rus- 
ticities, and a decoration here and there in 
obtrusive ill taste, expressed her doubts. 

*‘No,’”’ said the Englishwoman. ‘‘Where all 
take part, there must be flaws like that. They 
are nothing. When I think that every year, 
everywhere in your great country, there are 
scenes like this, in a spirit like this—I believe 
I have never in my life seen anything so 
beautiful.’’ 

*® © 


MILLIONAIRES. 


f the exclusive professions none has so 
fallen in popular favor as that of mil- 
lionaire. And no occupation has had a 

more severe code of ethics established for it by 
public opinion than that of being or getting 
rich. As Mr. Dooley says, the millionaire has 
suffered terribly. 

Formerly many thousands of Americans were 
willing to be candidates for the millionaire class, 
and the conditions of American life were favor- 
able to the ambition for riches. Poor boys 
were encouraged to enlist in the ranks of wealth, 
and the hero of the dollar: was recognized as a 
choice flower of democratic opportunity. 

All that is changed. The man of great for- 
tune slinks up the back streets or retreats in a 





private car to recreations far from public gaze. 
He cannot even give his money away without 
censorious scrutiny from a virtuous, vigilant 
public, who abhor wealth, and have educated 
themselves carefully in the methods by which 
the miserable few who have it should administer 
and disburse it. 

Very lately there has been a slight reaction 
against the disfavor in which rich men have 
been held for the last few years. The continu- 
ous generosity of several rich men during a 
time when they have been, often unjustly, 
lampooned and censured, has caused not a re- 
laxing of standards, but a slight relenting in 
the manner of applying the standards to certain 
individuals. There is a little more of the spirit of 
fair play, and fair play is due to every class, cer- 
tainly to a class that contains many honest men. 

In the new and excellent zeal for uncommer- 
cial ideals, the great exemplars of commercial 
success have been held up to scorn. Some of 
them have deserved it. But Americans are 
beginning to realize that the crop of rich men 
has grown out of a soil which the nation, as a 
whole, has assiduously cultivated; that fair- 
minded reform consists not in the abuse of 
individuals, but in the revision of prevalent 
ideals and conditions that produced them. 
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MUSIC. 


Mind how at every touch, at every tone, 
A spark of life hath glisten’d and hath gone. 
Walter Savage Landor. 


¢ ¢ 


A HIGH PHILOSOPHY. 


ew women have the tall man’s chance to 
F overlook the world; but the girls who 
work in the top stories of the new Singer 
Building in New York ought to become possessed 
of a fine type of philosophy, if the proverbial 
bird’s-eye view can give it. Forty-seven stories 
in the air,—six hundred and sixty feet above the 
street,—familiar sights are strange. 

First, one notices that everybody looks like 
everybody else. The crowds of eager human 
beings thronging the streets of the city are 
reduced to mere scrambling ants, whose pur- 
pose in life is to live—neither more nor less. 
Diamonds and velvets, rags and dirt disappear 
from view. But the passion to keep on crawl- 
ing about and climbing up and down is seen to 
rule all alike—a strange passion, capable of 
sweeping up wealth and sex and genius in its 
universal grasp. 

Six hundred feet above the street one sees the 
works of man’s hands as at once marvelous and 
absurd. Here huge structures rise in the air, 
there vast tunnels are being bored, and there 
again hundreds of men are filling in the shallows 
with earth to double the size of Governors 
Island. What toil and skill go into these human 
efforts to stay on the particular spot of this little 
planet where there is no room for them! North 
and west of the crowded streets, fields and hills 
invite in vain. 

The busy woman, snatching a moment for 
reflection at her lofty window, sees also that 
men and their works and ways make a deal of 
smother in the world. The great volumes of 
black smoke marking the centers of activity 
below her contrast strangely with the white 
clouds sailing over her head. To the sage’s 
question, ‘‘Why so hot, little man?’’ she must 
add, ‘‘Why so dirty?’”? But her criticism is 
checked by the thought that she, the critic, is 
herself an atom in this vast surge of human 
life; and if some impatient force were to sweep 
away all its scramble and smoke and change, 
she would herself be snatched from her lofty 
and instructive point of view. 


* © 


CONTESTING DELEGATIONS. 


he Republican national committee has ar- 

ranged to meet in advance of the national 

convention to consider the claims of con- 
testing delegations. The Democratic plans were 
not announced when this article was written. 

It has not always happened that contests have 
been decided upon their merits. The ordinary 
practise has been for the majority faction of the 
party to seat the delegates that agreed with it. 
This custom was not so unjust years ago as 
it now seems to be. Party conventions were 
formerly more like mass-meetings than represent- 
ative bodies. No longer ago than 1872 Horace 
Greeley was nominated by a convention of self- 
constituted delegates representing their own 
views. It is only in recent years that laws 
have been passed regulating the conduct of 
elections for party delegates. 

In view of the effort to make the conventions 
honestly representative, it is important that the 
settlement of the disputes between contesting 
delegations should be undertaken in a judicial 
temper. Experienced politicians are able to 
distinguish between contests made in good faith 
and contests trumped up in the hope that the 
representatives of a minority in a given district 
may be seated if their friends should happen to 
be in the majority in the convention. The 
majority, of course, rules the convention. 

In some cases important results have fol- 
lowed the decision of contested seats. In 
1896 the majority in the Democratic convention 
unseated a gold delegation from Nebraska, and 
seated a contesting free-silver delegation headed 














by Mr. Bryan, and deprived enough Michigan 
gold delegates of their seats to give the control 
of the vote of that state, under the unit rule, 
to the silver people. 

The contests this year are between delegations 
committed to different candidates or between 
instructed and uninstructed delegations, rather 
than between men advocating different prin- 
ciples. As it will not be possible to ascertain 
the undoubted truth in each case, the most that 
can be expected of the committees on credentials 
is that they approach their work. with a dis- 
position to be fair. 

But a desire for fairness cannot always pre- 
vent trouble, as appeared in 1848, when the 
‘*Barnburner’’ and ‘‘Hunker’’ delegations from 
New York were both seated in the Democratic 
convention, and the vote of the state was divided 
between them. The ‘‘Barnburners’’ refused to 
accept the compromise, withdrew from the con- 
vention, and led a bolt which defeated their 
party at the polls and elected Zachary Taylor. 


* ©¢ 


FISHING. 


t would be interesting to know from how 
many little wilderness stations in the North 
there goes each spring, to eager business and 

professional men in the large cities, the message 
that the ice is out. If one could measure and 
sum up all the pleasure of those who take the 
message for their marching-orders, and all the 
increment of health and strength that comes 
to them by virtue of their annual fishing trips, 
it would make the world seem a very cheerful 
place. 

The charm of fishing, for the normal man, is 
so deeply rooted that it can be accounted for 
only by regarding it as a reawakening of pri- 
meval instinct. When a fly bobs down the 
rapids, or a worm drops into the hole below 
the big boulder, a racial memory older than 
history comes to life, and the cashier of the First 
National becomes blood-brother to the skin-clad 
savage who made the first hook from a bone or 
piece of shell. 

To the savage, fishing was earning a liveli- 
hood, getting a dinner. The fish he caught was 
the wages he received for working at his job. 
To his descendant of to-day, ‘‘fishing’’ is far 
more. It is a return, for a time, to natural 
conditions, where the sun touches the skin and 
water wets the feet, and clothes are friends 
which serve, not masters to be considered. The 
fish himself is not the most important, or even 
an ‘essential, thing—until he is hooked. But 
when the tug comes on the line and the fly dis- 
appears, and a thrill runs up and down the 
back-bone till the very toes tingle, then he be- 
comes suddenly the most important thing in 
the world ; and his appearance later, if, happily, 
he so appears, in an overcoat of corn-meal, 
browned crisp and piping hot from the pan— 
this confirms the impression of his importance, 
and crowns with reason the absurd business of 
catching him. 

The wholesome sentiment which would pro- 
tect all animal life from cruelty has lately been 
showing a tendency to lapse into unwholesome 
sentimentality. There are those who regard all 
fishermen as monsters, and look upon a schovl 
of mackerel as an educational institution. Alas 
for the boys of to-morrow if this creed spreads! 


* + © 


Bryer bidding for public contracts needs no 
condemnation. It condemns itself. Atten- 
tion has lately been called to the iniquity of it by 
the President in a message to Congress. He re- 
ferred to the report of a commission which is 
investigating the methods of government in the 
city of Boston. This report exhibits the methods 
pursued by the structural steel companies doing 
business in New England. The companies, twenty- 
five of them, united in establishing a central office 
in charge of a commissioner. His business was 
to learn of all structural steel work needed in the 
district, and to report it to the members of the 
combination. Then, according to the conclusions 
of the investigating commission, the companies, 
through their agents, agreed on the one to get the 
work if bids were to be solicited. This compan) 
would announce the figure which it would bid, and 
the other companies, to keep up the appearanc: 
of competition, would put in higher bids. The 
next time, another company would get the contract, 
and the winner of the first contract would put in 
bid at a higher figure. The effect of the agree- 
ment was to destroy all competition, and to put 
not only the cities which let steel contracts, bu! 
every private business man needing such work, «1! 
the mercy of the combination. The enormity 0! 
the offense of the combination was increased by the 
willingness of its members, in submitting bid 
for public work, to swear that their bids wer 
made in good faith without collusion or connectio! 
with any other bidders. As many of the com 
panies are engaged in interstate commerce, thei: 
offense comes within the national laws againsi 
restraint of trade. The United States distri! 
attorney has undertaken the prosecution of th 
offenders. ° aA 

oman Catholics in various parts of the countr) 

have lately been celebrating the one hw 
dredth anniversary of the creation of four ne 
episcopal sees by Pope Pius VII. Until 1784 tl 
Catholics had been under the spiritual jurisdictic 
of the vicar apostolic in London. In 1790 the firs 





| American bishop was appointed as the head ot 
| the province of Baltimore. Maryland at that tim 
| contained more than one-half of the thirty thousa 
| Catholics in the thirteen states. For eighte 


| years the Bishop of Baltimore was the local hea 




















of the church, but in 1808 the Pope created the 
sees of New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Bards- 
town, Kentucky, and raised the diocese of Balti- 
more to an archdiocese. In the one hundred 
years since then the church has grown so that it 
has about eleven million communicants, a car- 
dinal archbishop, thirteen other archbishops, 
eighty-seven bishops, and the Pope is represented 
in Washington by an apostolic delegate. Notwith- 
standing this remarkable growth, the Catholic 
Chureh in America holds a different relation to the 
central authorities in Rome from that held by the 
church in France, Italy, Spain or Austria-Hungary. 
The United States is regarded as a “missionary 
country,”’ and the reports of the church here are 
sent to the commission for the propagation of the 
faith. Other missionary countries under the admin- 
istration of the propaganda are the British Isles, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, Greece, 
parts of Germany, nearly all of Asia except the 
Philippines, and all of Africa except Algeria and a 
few dioceses under European jurisdictions. 


® © 


IN THE SOCIETY COLUMN. 


‘¢\ Joo juist to think of it! A public writer, and A 

gied him ma best bedroom,” a Scotch inn- 
keeper once said regretfully when he learned that 
the guest who had just departed, one Mr. Tenny- 
son, wrote poems. Probably, had the poet then 
been Lord Tennyson, the worthy innkeeper would 
have felt otherwise; he could have pardoned the 
poetry for the honor of harboring a peer. 

In America, honor is far more generally ac- 
eorded to literature by the unliterary than it is in 
England. Nevertheless, the attitude of the Scotch 
innkeeper was not wholly different from that of a 
boarding-house mistress at a little seaside village 
just coming into notice as a summer residence. 
It was a sad disappointment when she learned 
that her newest and favorite boarder was a short- 
story writer of distinction. 

“Dear, dear! Well, well!” she murmured, re- 
signedly. 


what’s best for us, and I’ll say this for her: she 
never pretended she was anybody in particular; 
it was our own mistake. Still, it’s a disapp’int- 
ment. 

“It was her bunnit, first off, made the trouble. 
‘Paree!’ whispers Elmina the minute she laid 
eyes on it; and I thought so, too, I don’t deny it; 
and all her other clo’es that same kind o’ stylish, 
too, for all they ain’t nigh as fussed up as some. 

“*Mother,’ says Elmina,—and I agreed with her, 
T’'ll own to it I did,—‘we’re goin’ to be a fashion- 
able resort before we know it. The tide’s settin’ 
our way. She’s the first, but where one goes, 
there’ll others foller. That woman belongs to 
society,—reel society,—and I’d bet anything we’ll 
find her name in the society column in the city 
papers if we look for it!’ 

“Well, we did look, and there it was. I saw it. 
You’d think that was proof enough, but it seems 
sometimes the editors mix writers right in with 
society folks, so’s you can’t tell which is which. 

“She’s a nice woman, and of course we sha’n’t 
let on to her we’re disapp’inted, if it is a come- 
down. She don’t write full-size books, even—jest 
short stories. Well, I hope I’m one to accept 
what Providence sends without repinin’—and that 
bunnit was Paree; Elmina asked her.” 


® ¢ 


THE HALTER OF FASHION. 


ow innocent a bit of folly is a man’s necktie! 
From the six-year-old, with his Fauntleroy 
collar and large Windsor tie, to the dignified white 
lawn bow beneath the clergyman’s chin, what 
article in the male wardrobe is so representative 
of the vanity of mankind? 

Who has not witnessed the inconsistency of the 
youth who tosses on hastily every other part of 
his attire and spends fifteen minutes struggling 
with his four-in-hand? Gray hairs are not always 
beyond a lingering hope that Belinda may be 
subtly conscious of the microscopic dash of red in 
his sedate cravat. ; 

Both in the purchase and in the wearing there is 
no part of his dress on which man expends so 
much thought. We have all met that gentle being 
who trims his mother’s bonnets and wears a pink 
tie; we know, too, the individual whose approach 
is heralded by the rosy reflection of a scarlet puff 
tie held in place by a large horseshoe of brilliants ; 
the man in the made-up tie which is never fastened 
down at the back ; the hard-working man with the 
frayed tie, and the man who wears a blue tie with 
his tuxedo. Surely, if Shakespeare had lived in 
our day, Polonius would have cautioned Laertes 
“that the necktie oft proclaims the man.” 

Yet is it not the very irony of fate that this chief 
channel for man’s vanity should be the only por- 
tion of his costume which is a visible joy to every 
one but himself? A young lady recently argued 
that it was a man’s duty to please, not himself, but 
his friends, by his choice of a necktie, since they, 

ind not he, were its constant beholders. The man 
refused, however, and gave as the reason that 
strangers often gaged his very character by this 
fragment of his attire. 

Certainly, if a man’s entire career is influenced 
by the scrap of color under his chin, he does well 
‘0 select it with the greatest caution. 


*® ¢ 


THE COWARD. 


mong the other girls, strong, steady-nerved 
young creatures who could play tennis all the 
\fternoon and dance gaily through recreation hour 
n the evening after it, who were afraid of nothing 
that walked, ran or crawled, and emerged from 
private interviews, known to be uncomplimentary 
‘n nature, with careless serenity and unconcern— 
among girls like these delicate little Peggy Carew, 


who was afraid of cows, blanched at the sight of a | 
“Trass-snake, and trembled if a teacher frowned at | 


her, was held in a sort of contemptuous affection. 

The girls loved Peggy without question—people 
alwaysdid. But it was a pity she was such a little 
coward. Most of all, Peggy’s roommate, “Tony” 
Vanderwater, felt the humiliation of it, and worked 


“I s’pose I oughtn’t to complain ; things | 
don’t always happen to please our notions of | 
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| unceasingly to teach Peggy how to brace up. 
Peggy—who adored Tony—would acknowledge | 
her cowardice and promise to try; but the sight 
of a spider in the corner of the room would shake 
all the color from her lips. 

Then Harriet Davenport appeared and at once 
became the rage. Principal and teachers dis- | 
eussed the case anxiously, but there seemed | 
nothing todo. Her influence was bad, but so long | 
as it declared itself by a subtle lowering of the 
whole moral tone of the school rather than by any | 
definite acts, there was nothing to do but to wait. 

Meantime, Harriet’s authority grew steadily. | 
Not all the girls liked her, but they all feared her 
clever sarcasm, and even the best of them, dread- 
ing her laughter, shrank from openly opposing 
her. 

Then came the night of her “spread.” There had 
been spreads before, but never one like Harriet’s. 
Last of all, she produced two bottles of cham- | 
pagne. The girls glanced at each other. They | 
did not like it, yet as Harriet was hostess, and | 
after the treat she had given them—and of course 
it was just for once — | 

That was when the thunderbolt fell. Peggy 
Carew, white-faced and trembling, looked straight 
at Harriet. 

“I can’t, Harriet. I care more for my father 
than any one in the world—and he trusts me.” 

Instantly Tony was standing beside her. “Count 
me out, too, Harriet. I’m with Peggy,” she de- 
clared. 

And then in a rush the others followed; it was 
a virtual stampede—not all Harriet’s mockery 
could recall them. In a moment her kingdom had 
collapsed. 

Up in their room Tony hugged Peggy ecstatic- 
ally. “‘And I called you a coward!” she cried. 
“O Peggy, I'll never forgive myself!” 

“But Iam!” Peggy replied, in amazement. 


* © 


ART BY THE SQUARE INCH. 


N° surely, did one man possess two more 
curiously contrasted personalities than he 
who, known and loved by children as “Lewis 
Carroll,” creator of the immortal “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” was liked and laughed at by his grown-up 
friends as the Rev. C. L. Dodgson—one of the 
kindliest of men, but dry, literal, mathematical, 
academic, more than a little dull, and singularly 
deficient in humor. 


Mr. Harry Furniss, who illustrated his later 
stories, after Sir John Tenniel, an original illus- 
trator of the “‘Alice’’ books, had refused to do so 
on the ground that he could not stand “that con- 
ceited old Don” any longer, has recently related 
his experiences with Lewis Carroll as a critic of 


“He subjected every illustration when finished 
to a minute examination under a magnifying-glass. 
He would take a square inch of the drawing, count 
the lines I had made in that space, and compare 
their number with those made on a square inch of 
illustration made for ‘Alice’ by Tenniel. In due 
course I would receive a long essay on the subject 
from a, the mathematician.” 

When this extraordinary form of treatment of 
his work had at length goaded Mr. Furniss into a 
to complete his task, Mr. Dodgson wrote 
cally that it was a severe disappointment 
to receive such a refusal “on account of a 
single square inch of picture as to which we dis- 
agree’”’; and he proposed, as a fair way of settling 
| mayne a that they should argue them out 
n print. 

“You shall have your say first,” he wrote, “and 
my paper will come out as an answer. to yours.” 
He added, with an absence of artistic sense only 
equaled by that of the sense of humor: 

“T am sure you will not object to my giving a 
few mathematical statistics, which my readers 
ean easily a and pointing out that by actual 
measuremen have just done it carefully—the 
height of Sylvie, with the dead hare, is just under 
six diameters of her own head.” 

Whether or not Mr. Furniss succeeded in con- 
vincing this curious critic that a matter of fore- 
shortening was one for the eye, not the foot rule 
and compass, the difficulty was settled without 
recourse to —_— He finished his illustrations— 
and that without calculating when he drew his 
heroine how many times the diameter of her head 
was_contained in her height. 


refusal 
ogy 
him 


* ¢ 
ARTEMUS WARD’S ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


n the occasion of Artemus Ward’s professional 
visit to London, which occurred not long 
before his death, J. E. Preston Muddock says in 
his recent book, “Pages from an Adventurous 
Life,” that the American humorist’s advertise- 
ments of his “show” were as full of funny sur- 
prises as the lectures themselves. One that tickled 
the general public was this: 
Artemus Ward delivered Lectures 
Before All the Crowned Heads of Europe 
ever thought of delivering lectures. 


And an excerpt from his lecture on “Drawing” is 
queted by Mr. Muddock as a particularly delight- 
u . 

“IT haven’t distinguished myself as an artist,’ 
Ward said, in his inimitable way, “‘but have always 
been — ~~ in art. I have an uncle who takes 
photographs in his sane moments, and I have a 
servant who takes everything he can lay his hands 
on at any moment. 

“At a very tender age I could draw on wood. 
When a mere child I once drew a small cart-load 
of raw turnips over a wooden bridge. It was a 
raw morning. The people of the village recog- 
nized me. They said it was a raw-turnip drawing. 
That shows how faithfully I had copied nature. 
I drew their attention to it, so you see there was a 
lot of drawing in it. 

“The villagers, with the wonderful discernment 
peculiar to villagers, said I had a future before 
me. As I was walking backward when I made 
my drawing, I replied that I thought my future 
must be behind me.” 


® © 


A BARE POSSIBILITY. 


f his diary, which is incorporated in the “Life 
and Letters of Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb,” | 
the great Greek scholar recorded a flash of his 
own wit which is of a most appealing variety. 


At a dinner at Cambridge Sir Richard, then Mr. 
Jebb, took in a young woman, who got through the 
first course with little conversation. Suddenly she 
startled him by saying, in the most unprovoked 
way, =_— she was still dining with apparent good 
appetite : 

Mi Professor Jebb, do you think women ever die 
of a broken heart?” 
| “Perhaps other organs may have something to 
| do with it,’ he proffered, in reply. 











| one can gainsay but that it has a most prominent 
| place in a rational, scientific system of feeding. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” prevent dryness 
of the throatand hacking cough. Beneficial to elderly 
people. Absolutely harmless. Sold only in boxes. [ Adr. | 








DR. TALKS OF FOOD 
PRES. OF BOARD OF HEALTH. 


“What shall I eat?” is the daily inquiry the 
physician is met with. I do not hesitate to say | 
that in my judgment a large percentage of disease 
is caused by poorly selected and improperly pre- 
pared food. My personal experience with the 
fully cooked food, known as Grape-Nuts, enables 
me to speak freely of its merits. 

“From overwork, I suffered several years with 
malnutrition, palpitation of the heart, and loss of 
sleep. Last summer I was led to experiment per- 
sonally with the new food, which I used in con- 
junction with good rich cow’s milk. In a short 
time after I commenced its use, the disagreeable 
symptoms disappeared, my heart’s action became 
steady and normal, the functions of the stomach | 
were properly carried out and I again slept as | 
soundly and as well as in my youth. 

“T look upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect food, and no 





Any one who uses this food will soon be convinced 
of the soundness of the principle upon which it is 
manufactured and may thereby know the facts as 
to its true worth.” Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from timetotime. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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AUSE 
My world-wide reputation for the past 32 
years, as the maker and retailer of the best 
shoes for the money, is back of every pair. 


W. L. Douglas shoes have no equal for 
style, fit, comfort and wear. 


Shoes at all Prices, for Every 
Member of the Family, Men, Boys, 
Women, Misses and Children. 
W. L. Douglas $4.00 and 85.00 Gilt Edge 
Shoes cannot be equalled at any price. 
‘ast Color Eyelets used exclusively. 
az-CAUTION. W.L. Douglas nameand price 
is stamped on bottom. Take No Substitute. 
Sold by the best shoe dealers everywhere. Shoes 
mailed from factory to any part of the world. 

Illustrated catalogue free. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 161 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
































What’s He 
After? 


i What they'll all be 
after—the new 1908 


| Goodyear 
Official 
Baseball 


“The ball that lasts” 


It has exactly the same 
action and playing quali- 
ties as the balls usedin all 
of the big League games, 
but as it represents the 
only new invention in the 
manufacture of baseballs 
for 14 years,and which we 
have patented, it is more 
durable than any other 
ball you can buy. 

We used to hear “it will 
last as long as the cover” | 
—GOODYEAROFFICIAL 
BALLS will outlast any cover ever made—many 
of them. There are boys who have sent back a ball 
for six or seven re-coverings—no other ball with 
such a record. The explanation of this is in our 
booklet; send forit. It explains how with this ball 
you can become a better ball-player. The guar- 
antee back of the ball will save you many a dollar. 

The cover of every GOODYEAR BALL is hand- 
Ss and hand-stitched by experts. With other 
paseballs, the same process that cuts the cover 
punches the holes; and the cover is simply laced 
up by unskilled labor, no allowance being made 
for stretching of leather. Our expert stitchers 
punch the holes with anawl where they are need- 
ed, sothatevery GOODYEAR BALL is a perfectly 
sewed ball, which not only plays and lasts longer, 
but also feels better to the hands. The cover, 
though of the finest selected horsehide, will be 
worn out eventually, but you can get the ball 
re-covered by sending us 40 cents in stamps, coin, 
or money-order. Return the ball in the original 
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Style No. 614 
oe 608. 


Price $3.00. 
1.50. 

- “1.00. 
Robust Womanhood 
Firm muscles, a_ graceful 
figure, and natural develop- 
ment are true attributes of 
robust womanhood. To 
have these your body 
should be properly sup- 
ported by a 


FERRIS 
Sox: WAIST 


—the waist that gently molds straight 
lines into graceful curves without 
retarding the action of the vital 
organs in any way—the waist that 
means COMFORT. 

Inferior imitations are sometimes 
sold as Ferris Waists. Protect your- 
self by looking for the name FERRIS 
GOOD SENSE on each waist. For 
sale by leading dealers everywhere. 

Send for the Ferris Book, free. 
**30 years of Good Sense.” 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York 











box if possible. | 
e. Edwin Booth, New Haven, Conn., says: “I 
am highly pleased with your ball. It has been 
used in five full games. I feel it has ten times 
as much service in it as any other ball.” | 
Try this ball. It will not get soft or mushy. | 
It will save you money. 
GOOPYEAR OFFICIAL BALL $1.25. GOODYEAR | 
LEAGUE $1.00. U.S. LEAGUE 75c., allthree regula- | 
tion size and weight. GoopyEAR JUNIOR LEAGUE 
75¢.—the boy’s favorite. 
Each and every ball made is fully guaranteed. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ball Dept. C, AKRON, OHIO. 
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y peaceful flowing river, 
On sky-kissed, grassy hill, 
In glades where sunbeams quiver, 
In woods where shadows thrill; 


By sunny Southern border, 
By ice-clad Northern stream, 
They’ve halted at God’s order, 
And laid them down to dream. 


Their last long march is ended, 
Their last encampment made, 

They sleep, all undefended, 
Beyond all fear of raid. 


They rest in blessed slumber, 
They hear no bugle-call ; 

A host whom none may number, 
Save Him Who numbers all. 


The summer sun shall find them, 
And wrap them in its glow; 

The winter storm shall wind them 
All tenderly in snow. 


But naught that may befall them 
Shall wake them, Blue or Gray, 
Till God’s long roll shall call them 
When dawns the judgment-day. 
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GRIEF THAT ENNOBLES. 


woman, dressed in 
A deepest mourning, 

stopped suddenly out- 
side a house from which 
came strains of music min- 
gled with the happy laughter 
of children, 

**Can it be possible,’’ she 
said to herself, ‘‘that Mrs. 
Weston is giving a children’s 
party when her little girl 
has not been in her grave a month? It is 
shocking! How can one be so unfeeling !’’ 

To confirm her suspicions she paused to listen 
a moment longer, and, if possible, to catch a 
glimpse of what was going on inside. Then 
the front door opened, and against the bright 
background of light two figures appeared. A 
mother, with her little girl, was just coming 
away. The peering black figure by the steps 
instantly recognized the woman as one of her 
acquaintances. 

‘“‘O Mrs. Murray,”’ she began, in some em- 
barrassment, ‘‘is Mrs. Weston really giving a 
children’s party to-night, so soon after Nina’s 
death? Is it possible that she has so little 
feeling ?’’ 

The street light cast its revealing radiance 
on Mrs. Murray’s tear-stained face. 

‘Don’t say that!’? she answered, gently. 
**You don’t know her. I only wish that you 
or I could ever hope to attain to the height of 
her unselfishness or the depth of her love and 
faith.’’ 

“‘T am still wearing crape, and my child died 
two years ago,’’ the woman in black replied, 
in a tone of self-approval. ‘‘Is it really true 
that Mrs. Weston is giving a party ?’’ 

**Yes, it is true,’’ Mrs. Murray announced, 
with a defiant lift to her chin. ‘‘It was Nina’s 
birthday party. The child had planned for it 
months ago. She had made little gifts for all 
her friends, and was full of the wish to share 
her happiness with others. 

‘*Mrs. Weston was simply broken-hearted 
when Nina died. You know it is less than 
three years since she lost her husband. But 
she has prayed for strength and guidance, and 
she feels that although she can never again be 
happy herself, it is still her task to help keep 
things bright and joyful for other people.’’ 

‘*But how can she bear to look at other chil- 
dren enjoying themselves? How can she bear 
to think of what people will say ?’’ 

‘‘Her grief is not like that,’’ Mrs. Murray 
answered, gently. ‘‘She doesn’t pay any atten- 
tion to what people say, for she is not listening 
to the tongues of men, but to the voice of God.’’ 

The door opened again, and a slender black 
figure was silhouetted against the light. 

‘*Edith!’’ a gentle voice called. ‘‘O Edith 
Murray! You were going away without the 
little work-bag Nina made for you! I know 
she wants you to have it.’’ 

‘“*O Mrs. Weston!’ the child exclaimed, 
dropping her mother’s hand. ‘‘How could 1 
forget it!’’ and Edith ran up the steps to receive 
the outstretched gift. 

For a moment the light shone on the sad 
face, worn with weeping, yet smiling, and the 
sight sent a pang of remorse, sharp as an arrow, 
into the worldly, embittered heart of the woman 
who had so cruelly misunderstood a fellow 
sufferer. Impulsively she started forward out 
of the darkness. 





presumed to criticize you. Forgive me. I 
didn’t understand. When my child died J lis- 
tened to the tongues of men, as Mrs, Murray 
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says. You heard the voice of God. That is 
why I am more to be pitied than you.’ 

‘*We are both to be pitied,’’ said the heart- 
broken mother. ‘‘ But we who understand 
sorrow can help others to find the happiness 
that survives loss and death. 

“‘Thank God, nothing can kill my child’s 
love for me or mine for her. I have tried to 
express that love in a way that I am afraid 
seemed to you crude and heartless, but Nina 
knows, and God understands. ’’ 

The appealing face was illuminated by a 
smile that seemed to shed warmth as well as 
light. And as the two women went their ways, 
each felt that she had received a benediction. 


® 
THE RAID OF THE TUSKER. 


66 e were all seated under the shamiana, 
W a sort of fringed canopy under which 
East Indians sit in the cool of the 
evening,” says Mr. Inglis in “Tent Life in Tiger 
Land.” “Our hunting togs were discarded and 
our guns were being cleaned.” As they sat thus, 
unprepared for any emergency, piercing screams 
were suddenly heard. 


“Run, sahibs, run! The tusker has gone mad. 
He has broken loose!” 

All started to their feet, and the terror-stricken 
servants flew in every direction. The great ele- 
phant made a run for the cook, who was bendin 
over a stew-pan. With admirable precision 0 
mind, the man delivered the hissing pan full in the 
gaping mouth of the furious beast. 

ur first impulse was to run for our guns, but 
they were all taken to pieces. Not one in the 
camp was ready for use. 

The elephant next made a rush for the sham- 
iana; the ropes snapped like burnt flax, the lac- 

uered bamboo poles broke like pipe-stems. Like 

the collapsing bulk of a punctured balloon, the 
eanopy crashed to the ground, while we made our 
escape in all directions. 
One of the party, Mae Kt name, a man of great 
strength, who —_ a small meerschaum pipe con- 
tinually between his lips, tumbled over, and could 
not rise before the brute was on him. 

The rest of us stumbled over the tent-ropes, 
dashed to the river, plunged in and swam across. 
Then we paused, and missed Mac. From the 
servants came the frightened wail, “Oh, the sahib 
is dead! Alas!” 

From the river-bank we could see the brute in a 
/oxnged fury of rage, tramping on the shapeless 

eap of cloth, furniture and les, digging his 
tusks into the canvas in an abandon of uncon- 
trollable madness. There was little doubt that 
Mac lay crushed to death, mangled out of all like- 
ness by those terrible tusks. e waited an age, 
it seemed, in an agony of suspense. By the clear 
moonlight everything was as plain as by day. 

The elephant tossed the strong canvas canopy 
as if it were a door-mat, giving thrust after thrust, 
and screaming in a frenzy of wrath. Finally it 
shook its massive bulk, made for the dining-tent, 
and after demolishing that, rushed for the jungle. 

There was an awful silence, broken on 4 ya 
stifled sob. Then some one said, “‘Poor old Mac!” 

After a time we ventured to the spot. From the 
shapeless mound of canvas there proceeded some- 
thing like a groan. Then a voice said: 

“Look alive, fellows, and get me out of this or 
I’ll be smothered!” 

“O Mac!” we blubbered. “Is it really you?” 

“Who did you think it was?”’ was the answer. 

We set to work to extricate our friend. Tables 
and chairs were on top of him so that he could 
breathe but not stir. It was a narrow escape. 
One thrust of the tusks had passed between his 
arm and his side. The tension of nerve was so 
great that at one time he lost consciousness. 

Mae’s first care, when he was once free from 
the tangle, was to search for his pipe. 


HARD TIMES. 


bliging and cheerful, Mr. Carter, the pro- 
vision dealer, kept a smiling face even 
during hard times. Bills were overdue 
and orders small, but he served his customers 
with genial alacrity, and did not complain. Mr. 
Oakes, the constable, watched him as he went to 
the telephone, and admired his happy disposition. 


“Yes, ma’am,” said Mr. Carter to the instru- 
ment, “yes, ma’am, we can deliver them inside of 
pine 3 hours.” He bit his pencil and prepared to 
write. 

“One ’east-cake, yes, ma’am, two lemons, a 

und of sody-crackers, yes, ma’am, box of 
matches, fi’-cent loaf o’ bread, yes, ma’am, and two 
cents’ worth 0’ meat for the cat. Thank you. 
That'll be all? Yes, ma’am. Be over before 
noon. 

“Well, Oakes, that’s the way it goes. Hear that 
order from Mrs. Wilkins? Twenty-four cents’ 
worth in all. Profit about four cents, and a mile 
to go to deliver.” 

“T wouldn’t do it,” said Mr. Oakes. 

“You would if you was in the business and 
wanted to keep your trade. Sundays and parties 
—_— her orders good, take it through the whole 
month.” 

A few minutes later the telephone-bell rang 
again, and Mr, Carter responded. “Ts thi 

8 this 


Over the wire came an eager voice. 
Mr. Carter?” it asked. 
“Yes, ma’am. What can I do for you, ma’am?” 
“This is Mrs. Wilkins,” the voice went on. “I 
just wanted to ask you to cancel that order for 


meat for the cat, e won’t need it. He’s just 
caught a bird.” 
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HE COULD NOT DENY IT. 


he attorney for the defense looked keenly at 

the witness who was testifying for the pros- 

ecution. “Your name, if I understood you 
correctly,” he said, “is Horace Hinsey. Is that 
right?” 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you ever live in Nashua?” 

“Fes, oe.” 

“And in Wilmington before that?” 

“Fea. sir.” 

“Mr. Hinsey, have you ever been arrested on a 
criminal charge?” 

“No, sir!” indignantly answered the witness. 
“Never!”’ 

“Did you ever commit an offense for which you 
might justly have been arrested ?”’ 

“Never, sir!” 

“Mr. Hinsey, is it not a fact that you once stole 
from your own father?” 

Here the attorney for the prosecution inter- 
posed, but the witness chose to answer. 

“No, sir!” he exclaimed. ‘Never in my life!’ 

“Now, Mr. Hinsey,” said the lawyer, “suppose 


id steal from your father.” 
Instantly the witness’s brow cleared. 


right. Lremembernow. When I was about eight 


years old 1 stole half a dozen eggs from my father’s 


‘Mrs. Weston,” she said, abruptly, ‘‘I have i should tell you that I knew of a case when you | 





aon. took them down under the bank of 
e creek, cooked them and helped eat them. 
This lawyer, who was a boy then, not only helped 
me steal those eggs, but put me up to stealing 
them. How are you, Jim?’ 

The judge and jury joined in the laugh that fol- 
lowed, and the rest of the examination was con- 
ducted on more friendly lines. 


EY 
“CEASE FIRING 


BY THERON BROW 









hen Hate hung the sky with its banners of 
woe, 

And red was the battle of brothers below, 

In the hell of its fury one desperate day 

Thro’ the smoke galloped madly a horseman in 


gray, 
With a white flag in face of the enemy’s lines, 
And shriek’d to the fighters that swarmed in the 
pines, 
“Drop guns! We are shooting for devils to gaze! 
Stop firing! stop firing! the woods are ablaze! 
The thickets behind us are burning like hair, 
And the dying and dead of both armies are there! 
The shells have lit ruin! Men, men, in God’s name 
Quick! rally together and put out the flame!” 


Then the foe leapt the streamlet that parted the 
hosts, 
And the demons of Discord shrank silent as ghosts 
When, hearts to the rescue, the Gray and the Blue 
Forgot the old battle and sprang to the new. 
One fight and one peril! and blow upon blow, 
Unwet with the stain of a moment ago, 
Fell the double-armed dint of a single-souled clan, 
That were comrades of mercy and helpers of man 
While they swept the hot field in their pity and 
pain 
For the woes of the bleeding, the sleep of the slain. 
Thro’ the forest of Shiloh the terror ran wide, 
But fierce as it kindled they smote side by side 
Till the last reeking danger was gallantly braved, 
And the bonfires were out—and the wounded were 
saved. 
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POLITE CONVERSATION. 


r. Gilbert, as he watched his wife adjust her 
hat, was still protesting in a weak way 
against going to an afternoon tea. “Why 

should I go?” he asked. “It bores me, and I bore 
other people. There is no chance to talk—really 
talk, Imean. No one listens to a word you say,— 
all is confused,—so why should I go?” 


“Don’t be silly, John,” said his wife. “It is your 
social duty to escort me if nothing else. Besides, 
you shouldn’t shut yourself away from other 
people like a hermit. And I don’t believe what 
you say about no one’s listening. I have had some 

rfectly charming chats at teas—perfectly charm- 
ng.” She drove the last hatpin home and turned 
to her spouse. “Are you ready, dear?” 

On their way to the tea Mr. Gilbert thought a 
good deal, and when they reached the door, said 
to his wife: 

“Mary, if I can prove to you that no one listens 
» aa I say, will you let me off from future 

eas?” 

As the door was opened just then, his wife had 
to give a hasty assent. 

hey were first greeted by their hostess, Mrs. 
Canfield. 

“Why, my dear Mrs. Gilbert, I am so delighted 
to see you! How are you,dear? And Mr. Gilbert. 
This is an unexpecte pleasure. Do you know, I 
haven’t laid eyes on your husband since last 
summer at the seashore. How are you, Mr. 
Gilbert?” 


“Very well, thank you,” replied Mr. Gilbert, 
talking — fast and politely, “only Idiedthis- 
morningandhavenotyetbeendiscovered.” 

To this extraordinary remark Mrs. Canfield 
replied, ‘Really? I am amused. And you, dear 
Mrs. Gilbert, how have you been since I saw you 
last?” Before there was time to reply some one 
else arrived, and the group broke up. 

Mr. Gilbert next talked with a very voluble 
young lady, who insisted on bringing him a glass 
of lemonade, although he protested, saying, “No, 
thank you, Miss Williston, Idiedthismorningand- 
havenotyetbeendiscovered.” 

She only laughed, and soplied, “Not a bit of it! 
That’s what Mrs. Canfield asked me here for,” 
and tripped off. 

When she returned, Mr. Gilbert repeated his 
little sentence with a different intonation, and 
would doubtless have been rewarded with more 
—— had not a young man sepped up, and 
after greeting them both, be to tell about a 
wonderful score he had made in a shooting-match. 
Mr. Gilbert managed to interpose, ‘‘O Miss Willis- 
ton, you mustn’t believe a word he says, Idied- 
thismorningandhavenotyetbeendiscovered!” 

They both laughed, and the young man went on 
with his story. 

In fact, the plan worked so well that Mr. Gilbert 
approached his wife after half an hour, and said, 
**My dear, don’t you think that Idiedthismorning- 
andhavenotyetbeendiscovered ?” 

“Just amoment, John,” she replied. “Yes, Mrs. 
Starr, we must be going. Come, John, let us find 
Mrs. Canfield to say good-by.” 

On the way home Mrs. Gilbert turned to her 
husband. “Now, my dear, I hope you will never 
be so silly oo as to object to afternoon teas. 
Every one said that you were perfectly charming, 
and so entertaining! 
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A SUPERSTITIOUS ARMY. 


ome time ago a number of Swazi chiefs 
S came from their South African country to 

lay their grievances before King Edward. 
If the political superstitions of the people are as 
vivid and effectual as those of their military de- 
partment, many difficulties must be encountered 
in dealing with the nation. Mr. Dudley Kidd, in 
his book, “The Essential Kafir,” describes the 
Swazi army and the easy check which can be put 
on its action. 


I saw the Swazi impi, or army, on parade, and 
during a sham fight. The sight was impressive. 

The men were dressed in special colors, the 
shields of the regiments being made from hide, in 
one case of brown cattle, in another of black, and 
in still another of black and white. The warriors 
wore rings of hide of the same color over their 
shoulders. 

The masses of men raced over the ground with 
earth-shaking tread, chanting their war-song. 
They came like a whirlwind, dancing up in the air 
at parts of the chant. Now and then the i 
to spear an imaginary foe which they had trodden 


“Gentlemen,” he said, turning to the jury, “he’s | down, every man plunging his assagai into the 


| 


ground with a great whir. 


They speared the foe again and again. It was 
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not a case of “thrice he slew the slain” ; he did it 
a dozen times, bragging loudly of his prowess and 
bravery. Whir—whir—went the assagais, accom- 
—_— by a similar sound from one thousand deep- 

hroated voices. Then all would jump and yell 
and stab the fallen foe again. 

Having finished, they resumed their march, and 
their tramping ranks sounded like “some deep 
multitudinous murmur that swells from the soul 
of seas.” The impression was that of overwhelm- 
ing, irresistible force, sweeping over the veld, 
and tramping oy living thing on its surface. 

It seemed as nothing could withstand that 
whirlwind of fury. Yet if a rabbit or a calf had 
run out in front of that huge force the whole army 
would have fled with fear at the bad omen, and 
would have refused to fight that day. 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE HOME. 


nature-wise lady, going away for an absence 
A of some days, offered a friend the use of her 

baby crow. The friend was delighted at 
this opportunity for nature study, as well as for 
entertaining her small daughter and some visiting 
cousins, and accepted with enthusiasm. In “A 
Book of Joys” Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins tells the 
story. 


“He doesn’t require much care,” said the crow’s 
owner over the telephone. “Just feed him every 
hour and a half with such simple foods as he likes. 
I give him a hard-boiled egg or cooked meat, he 
— it rare, about twice a day, and at other 

imes I give him bread and milk.” 

. s he use a bottle?” I asked, beginning to 
think that the feeding was something more than I 
had bargained for. 

“How absurd!” she laughed. “If he doesn’t 
have an appetite for the bread and milk, i 
angleworms, only be careful to crush both ends, 
as the might eat a hole through his crop other- 
wise. You know they are dangerous at both ends, 
and do great damage if swallowed whole.” 

Here was a predicament for a woman who can’t 
bait a hook! 

The family fed him in relays. One fed while 
another dug worms, and a third attended to the 
boiling of the eggs. This program continued for 
two days, and on the third it rained, and the crow 
was brought into the house and put into his nice 
nest of sticks. When in his cage he never stirred 
from the perch, In the house it was different. 

After a means of feeding and anxious care, I 
indulged myself in such a brief walk as a trained 
nurse is permitted to take, and upon my return 
found the trail of the serpent in every room. 
Twigs and leaves from his nest were strewn 
everywhere, and following their trail, I found the 
miscreant himself in the music-room, sitting quiet 
in his nest, which was tastefully arranged upon 
the piano top like an article of virtu, which he was 
not, in any way you may spell it. : 

I called the children, and told them with some 
emphasis to take the orphan up-stairs and keep 
him there. So they bore him away, while I 
removed the wreckage and made a few mental 
notes on nature study in the home. The next day, 
knowing that my friend was at home again, I sent 
the crow back by express. 
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A BIT TOUGH. 


“ 0,” said Mrs. Brewer, thoughtfully, “you 
N wouldn’t call him absent-minded all the 
time. To be sure, he is forgetful, but IL 

don’t like to think of John as absent-minded. That 
sounds as if he hadn’t any mind at all, you know.” 


“TI know,” chimed in her friend. “My Roger— 
my oldest boy—is that way sometimes. I remem- 
ber once when there was company he ate a doily, 
a new, hand-embroidered doily, that Aunt Jennie 
made herself.” 

“Ate a doily!” exclaimed Mrs. Brewer. 

“Isn’t it dreadful to think of? It napeened just 
as easy, though. You see, Mr. Herbe hite, the 
lecturer on negro education, came to our house to 
dinner because he used to go school with my 
husband years ago. It was just before the lec- 
ture, so we had to hurry a good deal, although we 
did sit down early. Of course I had all | best 
things out, and got down those thin glass finger- 
bowls I keep for company.” 

“They are pretty,” said Mrs. Brewer. 

“T think so. ell, as I was saying, we had 
strawberries and cream for dessert, and [ had the 
finger-bowls on my pink and blue saucers, with 
the doilies Aunt Jennie made. 

““Now what do you suppose Roger did? He took 
off the finger-bowl without the doily and put his 
berries and cream right on the plate just the same. 
I was so anxious seeing that Mr. White shouldn't 
be late that I never noticed a bit.” 

“What a boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Brewer. 

“T know it,” answered her friend. “You see, 
the doily was so sort of lace-like that it all hunched 
up with the cream and the berries and the pow- 
dered sugar, and he chewed it right down, talking 
all the time to Mr. White.” 

“Didn’t he realize it at all?” inquired her com- 


panion. 

“Not a mite, till he got nearly done. Then he said, 
‘Those were good rries, mother, only a little 
tough. May I have some more, please?’ ” 
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A DRAWBACK. 


n one of the public schools of New York City, 
| says a writer in-the Times, is a little girl whose 
ancestors and coreligionists have ever held 
that the principal aim of the life of a woman is 
marriage. This little girl is well up in most of her 
studies, but she has an inveterate dislike of geox- 
raphy, and it seems impossible to teach the study 
to her. 


The other day her teacher, made impatient by 
her seemin unwillingness to learn her geography 
lesson, sent to Rosie’s mother a note requesting 
her to see that the girl studied her lesson. The 
next day showed no improvement, however, an¢ 
the teacher asked Rosie whether she had delivered 
the note. 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the reply. i 
- “And did your mother read the note, Rosie? 
said the teacher. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“What did she say?” 

Fy ge said that she didn’t know geography 
an’ she got married, an’ my aunt didn’t know 
geography an’ she got married, an’ you know 
geography an’ you didn’t get married.” 
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FOR THE CONGREGATION. 


distinguished clergyman was taking a holiday 

in the country, when, quite by accident, say~ 

a writer in the Chicago News, he fell in 

with the local minister, who proved to be an ol 
classmate, 

“Well, well,” exclaimed his country friend, 
“this is great good fortune! Now you must preach 
for 7 congregation and relieve me for a day. 

“I don’t promise to relieve you,” responded the 
visitor, gravely, “but I might relieve your congre- 
gation.’ 
































By A. F. Caldwell. 
f all were in nickels,— 
’Tis true as can be,— 
Willie found the number 
Would be seventy-three. 


If in dimes were his money, 
Thirty-six the lot, 

With one nickel over, 
To spend well as not! 


if all of his savings 
Were in quarters, ’twas seen 
(With three nickels extra) 
He’d have just fourteen. 


If in halves were his money, 
Then seven there’d be, 

With a dime and a nickel 
Left over, you see! 


How got he this money? 
In the easiest way— 

By saving for one year 
A penny each day! 
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HIS CELEBRATION. 


By P. C. B. 


hen the children came 
W to grandma’s to 

spend the summer, 
there was so much to see, 
and so many relatives to hear 
about, that they said it was 
like a ‘‘live story.’’? What 
interested them most were the 
stories about their soldier 
great-grandfather, whose por- 
trait hung in the library. It 
seemed very strange to hear 
about the big battles in which 
he had fought, and then to 
have grandmother show them 
a tiny, run-over shoe which 
she said he once wore. 

They looked forward to May 
30th, when they could carry 
wreaths and bouquets up to 
the little private enclosure on 
the hill, where a white shaft 
of marble marked the grave of 
the soldier, and told the many 
battles in which he had taken 
part. 

In the village where they 
lived they did not celebrate 
Memorial day, but there was 
to be a parade in the city, five 
miles away. There was no one 
to take the children, and they 
were rather disappointed. 

‘It almost seems like for- 
getting,’’ said Bess, ‘‘because 
we always carried flowers at 
home and sang songs.’’ 

They told Captain Dick 














1. HIDDEN SEATS OF 
LEARNING. 

At a cosmopolitan Eastern 
college you will, I am sure, de- 
sery a legion from the North. 
Westerners who bartered their 
all to go to Berlin, come back 
to study under Professor Mann, 
arboriculturist. 

The South a Milton or Brown- 
ing often sends, with fervid, art- 
mouthing odes. At some “Cheap 
John” shop kinsmen meet who 
have never spoken. 

No scholar has either bunion 
or corn—elliptical paths account 
for this. Southwest France is 
represented. Siam her students 
sends, who bow, doing obeisance 
toall. There is a Hindu prince 
to neutralize Columbian free- 
dom. We may yet find a Moham- 
medan Calif or Niagara Indian, 
with tufts of feathers and over- 
hanging blanket. 

2. ANAGRAM PROVERBS. 

is 
Better sing than worry.—Miss 
Dovincie. 
iI. 
It is often mean to fire. 
Duncan. 


—Dr. A. 


11. 

Love in your home is grand, 
and endureth.—Guy Soyota 
Hayes. 

Iv. 
Blow no mean wares.—Cepes. 


Vv. 
Men shake while they sin.— 
uas. 
Vi. 
Hearts learn to sing songs.— 
Olmo. 


3. WORD-BUILDING, 
Find one word that contains 
all the following without trans- 
posing. To, fact, act, or, sat, 

actor, ’tis, Tory, tor, factor. 


4. RIDDLES. 
I. 
Though I have neither legs nor 


eet, 

I stand before you quite com- 
plete. 

I'm never known to speak a 
word, 

But very often I am heard 

To tell the thing you wish to 
know. 

Though I remain, I’m sure to go. 

iI. 

I am not large, but I travel 
all over the country. I am 
often alone, but I have many 
in my family. I am sometimes 
given with mighty force, and I 
am used when a figure is to be 
made. I carry bad news as 
well as good, and I am the mani- 
festation of irritability. 


5. FRACTIONAL ADDITIONS. 

Select one letter from the fol- 
lowing months, as here ar- 
ranged, add them together to 
find the answer, which is called 
by many the most beautiful time 
of the year. 4, 1, 12, 4, 2, 6, 8, 7, 
11, 9, 10, 3. 

6. HIDDEN FLOWERS. 

They me that he would rather 
work for his bread and butter 
or share the cup of the poor 
than to take a penny of the 














about it, but he had to march 
in the parade, and so could 
not help them in any way. 

It was Benny who first 
thought of getting up a little 
parade of their own, and he 
invited all the children near by to help him. He 
wrote to mother about it, and asked her to send 
him some little flags for the children to wear. 
Mary hunted through the books in the old- 
fashioned library, and found a little verse, which 
she took great pains to learn. They were 
tremendously busy and happy, and in their 
preparations forgot all about their disappoint- 
ment. Because Captain Dick was a soldier, 
he was called upon to give his advice. 

On the morning of Memorial day they went 
into the library and looked up at the portrait 
they loved. ‘‘I hope we are really honoring 
him!’ breathed Bess. 

‘* Well, we remember him, anyway, and 
mother says it doesn’t make so much difference 
how if we love him. That is what she wrote 
when she sent the flags.’’ 

Grandmother had hung up a large flag on 
the lawn in a way to make a sort of tent, and 
Nenny placed all their tin soldiers along the 
‘ence in a long procession. 

When the children came, and their flags were 
! inned on, they began by singing ‘‘My Country, 
‘lis of Thee’? Then Bess sang a song about 
he ‘Soldier Brave,’? and Mary spoke her 
‘piece’? Then they sang again, and Benny 

ade this speech : 
; “I don’t know much about making speeches,’’ 
‘e said, ‘‘but my great-grandfather was a sol- 
Jer, and we ought to do something to show we 
remember that. And I guess that’s all!’ 
Chen the boys cheered Benny, and after that 
‘hey ate their dinner from the top of a big flat 
uck. Grandmother brought out some lemonade 
ind some dainty sandwiches cut in the form of 
‘tars. But they went more quietly to the white 


stone on the side hill, and each child read the 
hame of the great-grandfather and the verse 
underneath, which told them the beauty of honor. 

They formed in line and marched round the 

















side of the lot, up.and down, singing ‘‘My 
Country’? as they waved their flags; and all 
the time one of the boys beat a lively tat-tat on 
the old drum. 

They were just marching round the second 
time when Captain Cruft’s hay-wagon came 
lumbering down the road. Mr. Cruft drew up 
by the fence in some surprise. 

‘*What’s all this?’’ he asked. 

There was a pause, and then Jack said: 

“Benny got up a procession ’cause we 
couldn’t go to the parade, and we’ve had a 
good time.’’ 

‘‘Grandfather was a soldier,’’ said Benny, 
‘‘and I thought it would be remembering him.’’ 

“‘Of course it isn’t as nice as the big proces- 
sion,’”’ explained Bess, although not unhappily. 

Captain Cruft looked at Benny kindly for a 
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minute, and then he said, ‘‘I believe you’ve 
the right of it, Benny. Come, all of you, and 
climb in. I guess we’ll all go down to the 
city. It isn’t too late to 
march into the cemetery with the flowers, but 
be quick about it. Jump in!’ 

And such a scramble as it was! They seemed 
a tangled ball of arms and legs and heads! 

‘*We shall see Captain Dick marching, and 


| all the soldiers !’’ they cried. 


‘“*T suppose they will have better music than 
we did,’’ said Mary. 

**T guess I’ll stand for a treat of ice-cream, 
too,”? said Captain Cruft, and the wagon 
rumbled down the road, while the boys shouted, 
‘“‘Hurrah for Declaration day and Captain 
Cruft!’’ And the tin soldiers, cavalry and 
footmen waited on the fence rail for orders. 
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A RAINY NIGHT. 


By J. W. Foley. 


*Bout eight o’clock first night that we 
Were down at the academy 

*T was awful rainy out, and so 

We both of us stayed in, you know; 

But we could hear the wind and rain 
Come splashing on the window-pane; 
And after while, why, Henry Stout 

Put up the curtain and looked out, 

And said, ‘*‘My! Ain’t she coming down! 
I wish I was in Beaverstown.” 


And then nobody spoke at all, 

Just listened to the rain-drops fall; 
And Henry sniffled up his nose 
Because he had a cold, I s’pose. 
And then he said, ‘I wonder how 
Our folks are getting on by now.” 
And I said, *“* Oh, I guess all right. 
My! Ain’t it rainy out to-night!” 
And Henry gave a great big sigh 
And swallowed hard—and so did I, 





And then he said, ‘My! Such a noise! 
I guess there’s lots of homesick boys 
Around to-night.” And I said, “*Oh,’’— 
Just careless like,— ‘* Oh, I don’t know.”’ 
And then he said, “I guess Jim Brown 
Is glad he stayed in Beaverstown 

And didn’t have to come down here.”’ 
And I said, ‘“‘ Do your eyes feel queer? 

I got a speck in mine, I guess, 

They water so.” And he said, “‘ Yes.” 


And then he looked and tried to smile, 

And we kept still for quite a while, 

And heard it rain. And then he said, 
*“*I s’pose our folks are gone to bed 

And sound asleep by now, I guess.”’ 

And then I swallowed and said, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

So then we both got into bed 

And heard it rain; and then he said, 
“My! Ain’t she just a-pouring down! 

I wish 1 was in Beaverstown.” 





see the old vets | 


estate, although the royal family 
were proud to own him. He 
was glad to snap the bonds, and 
face the dragon of misfortune 
than to stagnate like the moss- 
grown rocks. He rose in the 
spirit of independence and pas- 
sion for labor. Such men are 
the flower of the country. His 
reputation was as white as snow, and there was 
not a drop of meanness in him. 
7. CHARADES. 
I. 
| ay first in mind are feeble quite ; 
My second serves some well; 
My whole may bear a word of light, 
And helpful truths may tell. 
II. 
My first is a handsome evergreen ; 
In my second a relative is seen. 
My whole suggestive is of butter, 
As you will see when the word you utter. 
III. 
I take my first when I am worn; 
| My second when I go away. 
My whole the brave have often borne, 
And tramped full many a day. 
IV. 
My first is an animal, trusty and kind; 
My second is shining and bright. 
My whole is the name of my second, you'll find. 
+0 look for it on a clear night. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
| 1. 1. Say, she, ate—satiate. 11. Patch, work— 
| patchwork. 

2. Auburn—Deserted Village—Goldsmith ; Beth- 

|\lehem—Little town of Bethlehem—Phillips 
| Brooks; Cork—Bells of Shandon—Francis Ma- 
| hony; Dee—Mary, go and call the cattle home— 
Charles Kingsley; England—Martial airs of Eng- 
land—Amelia B. Richards; France—Old Tarlton’s 
song—1642; Greenland—Missionary Hymn—Regi- 
nald Heber; Hanover—Pied piper of Hamelin— 
Robert Browning; Italy—Napoleon to his army; 
Jerusalem—Psalm 137-5; Kambalu—Tales of a 
_— Inn—Longfellow ; Linden—Hohenlinden 
—Thomas Campbell; Melrose—Lay of the last 
minstrel—Scott; Nineveh—The pie— 
Whittier. 

3. Goto the ant, thou sluggard.—Proverbs of Sol- 
omon. The bee sent by the dryad to Rheecus.— 
Lowell. The spider which spun its web over the 
mouth of the cave where Mohammed had taken 
refuge, causing the pursuers to think he could not 
be inside, and to pass by. The spider which Robert 
Bruce watched. The grasshoppers who danced 
and sang all summer, while the ants worked. The 

| spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in king’s 
| palaces.—Proverbs of Solomon. The spider in 
| “The Spider and the Fly.” The fly in the same. 





pumpkin 





| The bees which filled the carcass of the lion slain 
| by Samson with honeycomb and honey. 
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essful because Hype 
Personal, Skilful, Reliable wx erienced. 70,000 
References anywhere. WRITE FOR BOOK TY. 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


60 Cuban, unused. Quaker 
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CUTICURKA GROWS HAIR, 
Clears the Scalp, Allays Itching, 
and Heals Humors. 
Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light dress- 


| ings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emollients, at 
| onee stop falling hair, remove crusts, scales and dan- 


druff, destroy hair parasites, soothe irritated, itching 
surfaces, stimulate the hair follicles, loosen the scalp 
skin, supply the roots with energy and nourishment, 
and make the hair grow upon a sweet, wholesome, 
healthy scalp. Millions of the world’s best people use 
Cuticura Soap exclusively for preserving ,purifying and 
beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, as well as 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery.[{ Adv. 











ALL 10 loot Ecuador, 2 unused. 
FOR C. 1 Perforation Gage. Ohio. 
Agents $103.50 per month 
selling these wonderful Scissors. V.C. 
Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 pairs TL 

hours, mad 3 Jo it, 
ins hours: made $55 Fone — GTS TOT END 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 821 L Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

Si TAMPS! Boys make money during 
Al ay We e help you— 


aastd. fine, many odd, incl. rane Rett 4. 
te woaly 15c.! Special—fine se 
24c., Free! Album, lists, coupons ‘treat ’ gt 
wtd. 50%. E. J. Be! 


Schuster Co., Dept. 9, St. Louis, 
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OWNERS 


WHO CAN PRINT PICTURES CAN MAKE GOOD 
MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME. Address, 
AMOS H. HILTON, Box 425, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Plan FREE 
to Introduce. 
Write us Postal. 


KINGF BR hook. Pat.Aug.3 

1902; catches two fish to the com- 

mon hook’s one. Dealers. wanted. 

for email fsb; 0 for bass; 00 for 

One KINGFISHER Hook, 3 good ato Linn foe TROUT J Hooks fo & package. 





PARDON HOOK CO., Room M, OWENSBORO, KY. 
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rial lesson with good advice, explaining my Qe 
te ey — ae oe Awarded Gold edal'a a Wane a 
Fair, est Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW Lewis, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


M. M. 
POWER 
Together with 
M. M. 
SPEED 

is the one great 


reason why the 


M. M. MOTORCYCLE 


is the acknowledged peer of them all. Its splendid 
8% h.p. Engine can and does deliver the power when 
and where you need it: on the hills and on rough 
country roads, and with a speed that has never 
been equaled. Send for Catalogue. Agents wanted. 


American Motorcycle Co., Brockton, Mass. 


Sprague’s *A]]-In-1” 
Play Suit 


Gomplete tor P1.00 


A combination suit of knicker- 






























r - 
lete suit—‘*All-In-1.” Inner waist 
ves permanent blouse effect to 
outer waist and has extensions for 
garters. Buttons in front—little chap 
ean dress himself. Washable, fast 
color fabrics in a eh , blue, brownand 
oo plain and ¢ gs + BLO eit 


yur dealer hasn’ t it 
tive boy’s » age. plousy refunded if 


ot sa’ 
FRED’K’H SPRAGUE CO., 
60 Main St., Orange, Mass. 


BASEBALL 
PLAYERS 


Can save about 20% by buying 
the BLUE Trade-Mark athletic 
goods, sold at Special BLUE 
Prices by Wm. Read & Sons(only). 
Delivery free anywhere in the United States. 











Basket-ball teams, tennis players, gymnasts, 
athletes, canoeists, yachtsmen and baseball 
clubs sold direct, saving 
the retailer's profit. Spe- 
cial terms to captains, 
managers, clubs and 
teams. 


Send at once for BLUE 
Trade-Mark Catalogue 
No. 1. 


Address, 
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Afos itive Reliet sec 


Sc. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 





When you have an old- 
fashioned candy pull—how 
good and wholesome it tastes 
—how different from the or- 
dinary “store candy !”’ 

Necco Sweets are the good, 
wholesome kind—they in- 
clude every sort you may want. 


enork (Koeiates 


_are one of 500 different kinds. 
Try a box. How much bet- 
ter they are than nameless 
kinds ! 


For your pleasure’s sake — for health’s 
sake—for your chil- 
dren’s sake look 
for the seal of 
Necco Sweets. 


At all dealers 
who sell high 
grade goods. 





Necco 


SWEETS 














Theldea BehindCollier’s 


It is the idea behind Collier’s 
that has made it 
“The National Weekly.” 


That idea is: 

To give the average American 
—irrespective of party or creed 
or section—a paper 

In whose Editorial Honesty he 

can believe, 

On whose Information he can 

rely, 

Whose Stories will be by the 

Best writers, worth reading, 

Whose Pictures will be by the 

Best artists, worth framing. 


A. paper which he will 
welcome into his home each 
week as he would a friend 
—an interesting, entertaining, 
well informed friend upon 
whose word he can rely. 


Collier’s, The National Weekly 











GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 





413 West Thirteenth Street, New York City. 














tote Write for full oC eh 
NO MO ONE Yk Fat 
to any one, apy wpere mt sip 






put it to any test you wish 





FACTORY PRICE 


Nor * U' ying direct of us and 





can make for 1908 






DON oT’ 


but write to-day 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 


WANTED-A RIDER AGEN 


el “*Ranger’”’ bicycle furnishe 


ie 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRI 
. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wis 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out = gy 
We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 
small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen’'s 


i ally have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. 

it prices ranging from #3 to B8 or B10. 

SOASTER- BRAKES, single wheels, imported roller chains and pedals, 
pat. ss pom and equipment of all kinds at Aad/ the usual retail prices. 

T, and as will send you f 

fully illustrated he pte a great fund of interesting matter and useful Welte tt also a wonderful proposition 

on the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs a postal to get everything. 






IN EACH TOWN 


and district toride 
and exhibit a 1908 
d by us. Our agents everywhere are making money 
and a offer at once 

D until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We shi 
S. without a cent deposit in advance, pr epay freight, an 
AL during which time you may ‘ride the Merete = 















have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. 


a bicycle or a pair of tires from ary one at any price until you receive our catalogues 
Ne ity pt unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 
when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
You WILL BE ASTONISHED oun superb models at the wonderfully low prices we 
sell the highest grade bicyel 
satisfied with $1.00 oostt howe factory cost. 
unde our own name plate at double our paces. 
ECOND HAND BICYCLES. 


oxJess money than any other factory. We are 
E ERS, you can sell our bicycles 

Orders filled the day received. 

We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 

These we clear out promptly 

escriptive bargain lists mailed free. 








ree by return mail our large catalogue, beauti- 


it now 


Dept. S5i,_ “CHICAGO, ILL. 
















urf as a Filter.—Recent experiments in 

France have shown that natural turf is an 
excellent material from which to form beds for 
the filtering of sewage. A volume of between 
three and four cubic meters of sewage can be 
purified every day for every square meter of the 
surface of the turf. An experimental] turf filter 
that has been in use more than seven months 
shows no diminution of efficiency. If a larger 
proportion of sewage than that mentioned is 
employed the filter proves less effective, but it 
recovers its power when the amount of sewage 
is reduced to the proper proportion. Chemical 
analysis and the effects upon fish put into the 
filtered water unite in testifying to the efficiency 
of the process. ® 


he Basic American.— Major Clark of 

the Bureau of Immigration read a paper 
before the Anthropological Society of Washing- 
ton recently, in which he combated the pessi- 
mistic view of those who think that the great 
influx of foreigners in this country will injure 
the racial type. The Teutonic element, he 
declared, will remain the backbone of the nation, 
and the basic population has not been smothered 
by the 25,318,067 immigrants who have landed 
here since 1820. He made the very comforting 
declaration that ‘‘the alchemy of assimilation’’ 
is forming on our soil ‘‘the greatest nation the 
world has ever held.’’ 


® 

7 Strangest American Animal, and 

also one of the rarest and least-known of 
all mammals, is the solenodon or ‘‘almiqui.’’ 
Only two species are known—one peculiar to 
Cuba, the other to the island of Santo Domingo. 
Although the solenodon is an _ insectivorous 
animal, yet in many ways it resembles the 
rodents as well as the ant-eaters, and is really 
more like certain fossil quadrupeds than like 
any other living creature. It is about two feet 
in length, with long, 
coarse hair and a naked, 
rat-like tail. The fore- 
feet are heavy and 
strong, and are provided 
with stout, curved claws 
for digging and tearing , 
apart rotten logs. The nose is long and slender 
and exceedingly mobile, and the whole appear- 
ance of the animal is most peculiar. For many 
years the solenodon has been considered extinct, 
and practically nothing was known of its habits, 
and few museums of the world possessed even 
fragments of the remarkable animal. In De- 
cember, 1906, Mr. A. Hyatt Verrill undertook 
a trip to Santo Domingo in search of this long- 
lost animal, and succeeded in obtaining three 
living specimens, which are now in the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York City, 
and are believed to be the only specimens of the 
Santo Domingo solenodon in the United States, 
if not in the world. ® 


ine Hundred Cubic Feet of Gold.— 
All the gold mined during the year 1906, 
says Mr. T. F. Van Wagenen, could be packed 
into a room 10 feet square and 9 feet high. The 
value of this gold is about $400,000,000, and its 
weight is nearly 674 tons. Since the discovery 
of America the world has mined altogether 
about 21,424 tons of gold. That part of the 
globe controlled by the Anglo-Saxon race has 
been the most prolific in gold, having produced 
five-sixths of the total amount mined in 1906. 


YOUNG MEN 


ARN TELEGRAPHY in from 4 to 5 months. 
eta Guaranteed. We have contracts to 
‘urnish several big railroads with operators. 

Good Wages Every Month in Year. 
Oldest, largest and best school. Railroad wire for 
actual business practice. Can earn board if desired. 
Estab. 3 years. Illustrated Booklet Free. Write to-day. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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ANTISEPTIC suum 


DENTAL CREAM 


@ COMES OUT A RIBBON 
4 : LIES FLAT 
ON THE BRUSH 


as se 


DPticious, antiseptic — 
more convenient, more efh- 
cient, and less wasteful than 
powder. The Colgate quality in 


ANOTHER ORIGINAL 
COLGATE PACKAGE 


COLGATE & CO., ia 1806, 
jew Yor! 
Makers of the world- cae ais Bouquet 
Toilet Soap, Powder and Perfume. 










































he Combined Atlantic and Pacific 
Fleets were reviewed by Secretary Metcalf 
in the harbor of San Francisco, May 8th. The 
44 vessels of the 2 fleets were anchored in 4 
long columns, and the Secretary, on board the 
gunboat Yorktown, proceeded through the lines, 
the ships saluting as the reviewing boat passed. 
Rear-Admiral Evans was too ill to take part in 
the review, and bade farewell to the officers of 
his command at a banquet the night before. 
Rear-Admiral Charles M. Thomas succeeded in 
command until May 15th, when he gave place 
to Rear-Admiral Charles 8S. Sperry, who will 
command the fleet on the remainder of its 
cruise round the world. 


& 


Ng American Temple of Peace.—The 
corner-stone of the building at Washington 
which is to be the home of the International 
Bureau of American Republics was laid May 
1ith, with appropriate ceremonies, including 
addresses by President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Root, the Brazilian ambassador, Mr. Nabuco, 
and Mr. Carnegie, who gave $750,000 toward 
the cost of erecting the building. All the 
21 American republics are represented in the 
International Bureau, and all will contribute to 
its maintenance. The new building will serve 
as a headquarters for their joint use, and as 
Secretary Root described it, as ‘‘a temple de- 
voted to international friendship.’’ 
* 


Conference of Governors of all the 

states and territories of the Union, of 
senators, representatives, judges, cabinet officers 
and eminent experts and public men, was held 
at Washington May 13th-15th, at the invitation 
of the President, to consider questions relating 
to the conservation of the natural resources of 
the country. Rail and water transportation, 
navigation, water, steam and electric powers, 
the soil, forests, the reclamation of lands, sani- 
tation, grazing and mineral resources were con- 
sidered in the papers read and discussed. 

& 


1d-Age Pensions are the chief feature 
of the budget which Mr. Asquith presented 
to the British House of Commons May 7th. 
Provision is made for a weekly payment of 5 
shillings to all persons over 70 years of age 
whose annual income amounts to less than $130. 
It is estimated that the number of pensioners, 
excluding lunatics, criminals, and paupers who 
are supported under the poor law, will be about 
500,000, and that the annual cost of the system 
will be $30,000,000. The budget showed a 
surplus of about $24,000,000 for the year 1907-8 
This will be applied to the reduction of the 
national debt. The debt was reduced $90,000,000 
during the year, and it is expected that a further 
reduction of about $75,000,000 will be effected 
this year. * 


|. pes By-Elections continue to show a 
sharp decline in the strength of the Liberal 
party. At Wolverhampton East, May 5th, as 
was noticed in this column last week, the Libera! 
plurality was reduced from 2,865 to 8. At 
Dundee, Scotland,—the district to which Mr. 
Winston Spencer Churchill appealed after his 
recent defeat at Manchester,—an exciting cam- 
paign closed May 9th. The Liberal majority 
of 5,411 in 1906 was reduced to 2,709. In an 
election in the Montrose district May 13th, the 
Liberals retained the seat by a vote 1,333 below 
that of 1906. e 


he Irish Coercion Act of 1887 has 
remained in force, although conditions in 
Ireland have greatly changed since its enact- 
ment. May 8th a bill for its repeal, which was 
strongly supported by Mr. Birrell, chief secre- 
tary for Ireland, passed its second reading in 
the House of Commons by a vote of 201 to 7. 
& 
i Imperial Diamond Jubilee.—The 60th 
anniversary of the beginning of the reign 
of Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary 
was celebrated May 7th with general rejoicing 
throughout the dual monarchy. At Vienna, 
the heads of the princely houses of Germany, 
led by the German Emperor and Empress, 
assembled to present their congratulations to the 
venerable Emperor, and were warmly welcomed. 
& 


P geged for Crete.—Twelve years ago i 
part of the population of Crete, aided by) 
Greek troops, made an unsuccessful attempt to 
free the island from Turkish rule and secure 
its annexation to Greece. Four of the great 
powers, Great Britain, Russia, France an 
Italy, intervened, and in 1898 constituted Crete 
an autonomous state, under a high commissione: 
of the powers, subject to the suzerainty of 
Turkey, but without tribute. An internationa! 
force of troops has maintained this protectorate, 
but conditions have so far improved under the 
administration of the Grecian high commissioner 
that the powers have now determined to with- 
draw their troops, and the soldiers will be 
gradually removed. 
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The Stove for Your Kitchen 


Imagine the easy way in which your kitchen work would be done 
if you had a New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 


The “New Perfection” cures common stove troubles. It is always 
ready for instant use; it cooks either fast or slow, and everything in the 
most perfect manner; it makes no dust or dirt and its principle of con- 
centrated heat keeps the kitchen so uniformly cool that you might 
easily sit beside the stove in perfect comfort while the kettle boils. The 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is the best stove in the world for home and family use. Especially is 
this true in summer, because of the time saved, and the personal, phys- 
ical comfort enjoyed by the one using it. 


Of all kitchen “helps” the New Perfection Oil Stove is the most 
helpful. Ask your dealer to show it; if not with him, write our nearest 
agency. 


is everybody’s lamp. Its 

beauty, safety, economy 

and brilliancy are not sur- 

assed by any known system of artificial 

lighting. Because of its viaendil construction and great simplicity it 
is especially adapted to all purposes of home illumination. 


If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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TEE Y bs ny TH'S COMPANION pan illus ted 
paper for all the mily. Its su 

eu price is $1.75 a year, in Siena Entered 

at nt —] _ FO-Omes, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


uses or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all add tonal pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


oe & Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Money for Renewals houle be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa _ to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver nt, through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the d. Eg 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt ho err 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our boo : ‘aniess this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE SCHOOL AGE. 


he man or woman in middle 
life who has not paid much 
attention to the modern theo- 
ries of education is constantly 
struck by the fact of the 
comparative backwardness in 
many ways of the children of 
the present day as compared 
with children forty or fifty 
years ago. 

One constantly hears the 
remark, “Why, I could read 
as well as I do now long before I was the age of 
that child;” and the present writer can well 
remember more than one family in which it was 
one of the traditions, cherished through the gen- 
erations, that the boys should start their Greek 
by the fifth year. 

The persons who deplore this changed condition 
of things are apt to blame the kindergarten system 
for it, while those who hail it as a change for the 
better prophesy that it will grow rather than 
lessen. 

It is, on the whole, and within reasonable limits, 
undoubtedly for the better, and is a direct result 
of the increased interest in hygienics generally, 
and above all in the psychology of childhood as 
affecting physical welfare. 

The unusual child, the child with the phenomenal 
brain, backed by the fine physique, will forge 
ahead in spite of everything, and there need be no 
fear for him, as there might well have been in the 
old days of ruthless forcing. People nowadays 
are skeptical of the infant prodigies, and it is well 
that they should be. 

In the case of the average child of fair heredity 
and intelligence, it is vastly in his favor that he 
should be recognized for the small animal he is 
meant tobe. Young children are not fitted to spend 
long hours of confinement in schoolrooms. Their 
brains are not yet ready for much application, 
either in quantity or quality. Their little growing 
bodies need the open air and the incessant mus- 
cular activity that characterizes all natural chil- 
dren. 

As a matter of economics, it has been proved 
again and again that the child who has been judi- 
ciously held back in early life will be found easily 
to catch up with the child who has been forced 
forward, while he has a tremendous advantage in 
stored-up health and vigor. 

This is not a plea for a starvation diet for any 
active brain or inquiring mind; education for 
children so equipped is in the very atmosphere, 
and will not be escaped. It is rather a protest 
against a school life begun too early, against con- 
finement in schoolrooms for long sessions, against 
any system of education that asks little children 
of five or six years of age to sit still, or to pay 
attention, or to understand for more than a few 
minutes at a time. 





* ¢ 


AN ANCIENT SCALD. 


uring the recent visit of the King of Denmark 

to the Norwegian court, a most interesting 
figure might have been remarked among the dis- 
tinguished guests there assembled. This was an 
old minstrel, or scald, close upon ninety years of 
age, with long, snow-white beard and hair, and 
an air of proud dignity in spite of his rude, coarse 
clothes. Had he not a right to carry his head 
high among the other nobles, he, a descendant 
of Harold Fairhaired, the first king of united 
Norway? That doughty Harold, who went un- 
kempt and unshorn till he reached this high posi- 
tion, in order to fulfil a vow to his high-born lady- 
love, Gyda? 

Never before had the old scald left his home in 
Telemarken, where, true to the habits of his very 
long line of forefathers, he lived in a cave. 

It was also ancient custom that the scald should 


amuse the king and his court with song and harp, | 


so in answer to the request of his majesty of 
Norway, the ancient bard left his cave and ap- 
peared at court with his precious old viking lute. 

This lute, called in Norwegian a langleik, is over 
three hundred years old. It is of wood, fashioned 
with much artistic skill. In shape it is not unlike 
the lutes of later times. Six heavy strings stretched 
over the opening give forth a deep, full resonance. 
Solemn, thrilling voices from a dim, forgotten past 
seem recalled to life. 

The scald sang many folk-songs old as time, and 
his distinguished audience listened with the deep- 
est emotion. 

The King of Denmark was so impressed that he 
warmly urged the minstrel to visit him as a guest 








the old man accepted with quiet dignity. Was he 
not also the descendant of a king? 


¢ ¢ 


THE FIRST MOVING PICTURES. 


oving pictures originated in an experiment 

to show both sides of a shilling at once. In 
1826, according to the Chicago Tribune, Sir John 
Herschel asked his friend, Charles Babbage, how 
he would show both sides of a shilling at once. 
Babbage replied by taking a shilling from his 
pocket and holding it before a mirror. 


This did not satisfy Sir John, who set the shillin 
—— on a large table, at the same time pein 
out that if the eye is placed on a level with a 
— 3 ting coin, both sides can be seen at once. 
Babbage was so struck t the experiment that 
the next day he described it to a friend, Doctor 
Fitton, who immediately made a working "model. 
On one side of a disk was drawn a bird, on the 
other side an empty bird-cage. When the card 
ae revolved on a silk thread the bird appeared 
to be in the cage. This model showed the per- 
sistence of vision upon which all moving pictures 
— for their effect. 
he eye retains the image of the object seen for 
a fraction of a second after the object has been 
removed. This model was called the amatrore. 
Next came the zoetrope, or “wheel of life.” 
cylinder was ay with a series of slots, oil 
withih the cylinder was placed a band of drawings 
of dancing men. On the apparatus being slow 
rotated, the ae! seen through the slots appear 
to be in motior 
The first systematic photographs of men and 
animals taken at regular intervals were made by 
Edward Maybridge in 1877. 
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UNWISE COMBINATION. 


ty the mind of Mrs. Abigail Jennings there was 
a sort of disloyalty in admitting to any outsider 
that a native of Willowby could be really eccentric. 
As for anything beyond eccentricity, Mrs. Jen- 
nings would never have admitted it, even in the 
ease of Miss Rachel Gregg, who was frankly called 
erazy by the summer visitors. 


“Now, Mrs. Jennings,” said one of the boarders, 
Ps rag really mean that you’ve never known Miss 
Gregg et ae that you’d call crazy?” 

ee"? Fendi ” said Mrs. Jennings, with a firm 
ont BS a expression about her prominent 
ehin. 

““Why, what do you think of her sending that bag 
of eggs over to the Corners to Mrs. Cole, right in 
the box with her laundry work, and _ never telling 
the stage-iriver, and _ letting him throw the box 
right off?” inquire d the summer boarder. “Mrs. 
Cole says there’ . one shirt-waist she’ll never be 
able to wear again 

“Well,” sai Mrs. Jennings, calmly, “I should 

oor about that as I have about a number of little 
things Rachel does and hasdone. She may lack in 
wisdom and forethought now and again—but then, 
who doesn’t, I’d like to know?” 


* ¢ 


AN ALL-ROUND BOOK. 


he book agent had spent a discouraging morn- 
ing, and when he had an opportunity to scan 
the face of Eli Hobbs at close range, he felt that 
there was small chance of making asale. How- 
ever, he had more than one method of suggestion. 


“Sitting out here on e ag steamers with 
your wife, this would be the og AG to read 
aloud,” he said, maretotngy, Mr Hobbs, 
taking the other rocking-chair and opening the 
lar; e red-covered volume. 
don’t read “i I haven’t any wife,” replied 
Mr. Hobbs, dry 
“Dear me!” Yaa the book agent. ‘Well, if your 
wife is dead, perhaps there. are children. ow, 
children find this book — 
“There are no children,” interrupted Mr. Hobbs. 
“There’s yon gh but myself and my cat. 
“Well,” said the book agent, “‘ on’t. you ever 
want a good h cay, book to throw at her, just to 
ease your feelings 


NOT TOO SOON. 


hen a tactful host entertains a tactful guest, 
there is sure to be rewarding conversation 
for the onlooker and listener. “What do you 
think of our place, on the whole?” asked Mr. 
Brown, as he stood with his old school friend on 
the piazza, waiting for the station-carriage which 
was to bear the twenty-four hours’ guest away. 
“Rather a ‘ood little place,” said Mr. Ray, im- 
eee. ‘erhaps a bit , bare now, but no doubt 
ms, an I chan ea 1 that. 
indeed,” said his host, a great yon 
noth ‘and no hint of offense. “I ho peed 
come again the trees and ahs. will have 
good growth—then you’ll see a change.” 


* ¢ 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


” San Francisco the campaign against rats, as 
spreaders of the plague, is a subject of universal 
| discussion. A conversation reported by a writer 
in the Cali shows that the topic has reached even 
the children. 


“Wot they hunting up all rats fer?” 

“Aw, don’t yer know nothing? Rats has the 
plague, an’ if you see one you’ better look out, 
cause you'll get it, too, maybe.” 

“Tf you just see a rat do you get it?” 
oa don’t yer, know nothing? You’ve &t the 
1e when you’ve been bit by a flea what’s been 
y a rat what’s been bit by a sailor.” 





* © 
A TRAITOR TO HER SEX. 


| “CYhe is a horrid girl!” exclaimed eight-year-old 
Elsie, according to a writer in the Emporia 
| Gazette. ‘“‘She’s forever wishing that she was a 
boy.” 

“Well,” replied Kitty, also eight, “I’m sure I 
wish I was, too.” 

“Of course, but she wishes it out loud, so the 
boys can hear her.” 


* 


SLIGHTLY AMBIGUOUS. 


“H™ was your speech received at the club?” 
asked one of Chumley’s friends. 


“Why, they congratulated me very heartily. 
In fact,’one of the members came to me and told 
me that when I sat down he had said to himself 
it was the best thing I had ever done.” 





in his palace at Copenhagen—an invitation which | 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [Adv. 
inaiaaaniiineiaisiins 
For Indigestion Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

It’s an effective aid to relieve obstinate indigestion, 
nervous dyspepsia, headache or depression. (Adv. 


CAMP WONPOSET, 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 
If you are interested in a most nee, beautiful 
summer camp for boys, write for booklet 
ROBERT TINDALE, 381 East Tist Street, oo York. 

















Elastic Stockings 


QUALITY AND PRICES 
BEYOND COMPARISON. 
MADE TO MEASURE; WEAR LONGEST; PRICED 
THE LOWEST of any made in the United 
Sigtes. | Wesrezacone he pelt © pre » Rooksiet, 
HO’ as gives | full a diregtions {0 for 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., ep 
Dept. Y, 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 















GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them with- 


out an effort. Inquire of any one who has u Ayvad's water- 
wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day you 
are in the water. For those who can swim ~~ furnish a source 
of amusement nothing can equal. Easily adjusted. Take no 
more room than a pocket-handkerchief. Sold by Dry-goods, 
Sporting - goods, Druggists, Hardware an General ae 
keepers. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. Y 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE. Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
Boys wanted to act as its. Liberal inducements 
offered. Send for particulars. 














Buy of 
Your 
Local 
Dealer 








RICE@HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE 
WHOLE FAMILY 


Family Footwear 
Catalogue sent on request. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, 
Dept. B, 
10 and 12 High St., Boston, Mass. 




















No Other Food Product Has 
a Like Record 





50 


, Highest Awards 
in 
Europe and 
America 


127 


Years of Constantly 
Increasing 
Sales 





Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


[Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








WALTER BAKER & G0., Ltd. 



























hether ‘‘at the 

bat,” on base, 
catching, pitching, 
or in the field, you and 
your equipment are fac- 
torsinthe game. Any man 
will play better if properly 
dressed for it, and if bat, 
ball, etc., are of a make in 
which he has confidence. 
More and more the 


D. & M. 


baseball goods are being 
indorsed and used by the 
best players, and for ama- 
teurs who do not play profes- 
sionally, but just for the love 
of it, and who like an outfit of 
which they can be proud, sure- 
oad ser D. & M. fills the bill. 
‘or the Dog-sa-the- Dia- 
a trade-mark. If your 
dealer hasn’t these goods send 


tous. New Catalogue ready. 
Sent Free. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD CO. 
PLYMOUTH 



















Dissolve a 
marshmallow in a cup 
of chocolate—then pass 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 
They blend deliciously 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


with this unique refreshment. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY bs 


A Refreshment r 


Novelty 








Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 

















1 Nagmeraerone mw: 












THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


a Aint we Cute 
‘ream of Wheat 
Kids? 


_— for Cream of Wheat Company. Copyright, 1907, by Cream of Wheat Company. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION MAY 28, 1908 




















LET THE CHILDREN KODAK 





THERE’S PLEASURE AND INSTRUCTION,—THERE’S EDUCA- 
TION IN TAKING THE PICTURES, THERE’S A CONSTANTLY 
GROWING CHARM IN THE PICTURES THEMSELVES. 


Any girl or boy can readily taKe pictures with a KodaK otf Brownie Camera and 
with a Brownie Developing Box or a Kodak Film Tank can develop the negatives 
perfectly. And with Velox paper the merest beginner can quickly learn to maKe 
highly satisfactory prints. From start to finish every step is easily understood and 
mastered. There is no dark-room for any part of the work and photography is by 
no means an expensive hobby. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $100.00. BROWNIES (they work like Kodaks), $1.00 to $12.00. 
KODAK FILM TANKS, $2.50 to $7.50. BROWNIE DEVELOPING BOXES, $1.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
eee 368 State Street, ROCHESTER. N. Y. 





























